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y= every grain of wheat that passes through our 
mills is given a bath. And this is a complete bath that 
includes a thorough drenching, scouring and rinsing. 

More than 500,000 gallons of water a day are required 
by our 17 great mills for this washing process. Washing 
the wheat is in addition to the usual air cleaning. It is 
an important operation of which we have long been 
proud, because it results in a cleaner, brighter flour with 
a higher standard of purity. 


This washing of wheat is just one of the important 
steps in the long, careful process which is part of the 
International Milling way of making flour. It is a proc- 
ess which starts when the wheat is still in the ground and 
finishes only when we have delivered the flour to your 
door. 
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Indeed, we have been watching over the wheat that 
goes into our flour from the moment it was harvested. 
We analyzed it before it came to market. As a result of 
that analysis, we were able to buy wheat of the best 
quality and characteristics and to blend that wheat so 
as to produce the fine quality of flour for which Inter- 
national is famous. 


In every International Milling Company mill there is 
a laboratory staffed with skilled scientists and technicians 
whose job it is to watch over the whole milling process, 
checking it at every stage—making certain that our 
standards of quality and uniformity are maintained. 


All of these careful steps that we take are important 
to you. They have only one purpose in view—to bring 
you a flour that will help you produce a better product. 
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INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY | 
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| Best wishes for a 
| Merry Christmas 
and a 
Happy and Prosperous 
New Year 


King Midas Flour Mills 
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KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
| PP | 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 








Kansas in 
| An Independent Nill 
MILLI 

















INWOOD, KANSAS 














MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 


1016 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 














“OLD SQUIRE’ 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 
































Just always GOOD FLOUR 
= Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
: y rade g. ansas Uity, a 
(CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (0) | “2ukaMaen’ 
KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MiLLeRs a SEMOLINA 
FANCY No. 1 
WICHITA 1, KANSAS sa wea oats 
KANSAS BEST FLOUR...... GIBRALTAR FLOUR pane 2 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association _ 
EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY q 





The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


OF LIVERPOOL if 
* 
ceowon ue CHUBB & SON ¢ Grain Merchants 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies o oh Supe United States M. 
ave held by leading mi 90 John aileed ep ge 


Atlenta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, II!. Montreal, Canada MINNEAPOLIS 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
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- The baking smoothness of MADE-RITE and its fine shop 
\ performance are no accident. They are the result of 
the co-ordinated skill of a hard-working team of produc- 

tion experts—wheat buyers, millers, cereal chemists— 
technicians who know their jobs superbly well. Their 


combined knowledge is a vital part of the fine bread 


you can bake with MADE-RITE. 
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KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY * MISSOURI 














Bakes Right Because It Is Made Right 
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machines you have premium quality that’s real ecof pe 






stops caused by inferior thread and keeps. mg | 


Ce. There are no knots to get i in the needle’ rere, a 


to the Bemis splicing process. Made from carefully 















white cotton, Bemis Special Thread has a clean bright appea 


hidden imperfections such as loose ends and lint accumulations. The balanced 


twist eliminates kinking. The uniformity and high tensile strength xP of 


Bemis Special Thread permits maintenance of constant machine tension. This 
means more yardage per pound...lower cost per seaming inch...savings up to 


20% EM. The wide angle cone keeps Bemis Special Thread in the clear so 


there’s no sloughing. Bemis Special is available in white and nine standard colors, and 


two to eight plies. The color of the cone core indicates the number of plies 


so identification is easy. Individually wrapped cones are packed in a sturdy 50-pound 


container to protect against crushing. Every process in preparing Bemis Special Thread is 


constantly checked CQ to assure top quality. Specify Bemis Special Thread for smoother 


operation and greater economy. Quick shipment can be made. 





BEMIS ay * BAG CO. 


Baltimore + Boise * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo + Charlotte 

Chicago + Denver + Detroit * East Pepperell + Houston 

Indianapolis * Kansas City « Los Angeles «+ Louisville 
Memphis + Mi polis *« Mobile « New Orleans 


New York City © Norfolk * Oklahoma City * Omaha 

Orlando + Peoria « Pittsburgh « St. Helens, Ore. + St. Louis 

Solina « Salt Lake City «* San Francisco « Seattle 
Wichita « Wilmington, Calif, 
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With Ismerta 


Relying on ISMERTA quality makes 
your flour buying problems much easier. 
For ISMERTA is uniform, dependable, 
standardized. You’re building on a firm 
foundation when you base your bread 
formulas on this superior flour. Bakers 
find it responds readily to any day to 
day shop needs. 
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THE IsmerRT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 23 
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that give 
more production 
TEA TABLE 









SALINA, KANSAS 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tueis, Pres. 


nian asia r: a * ® 
ee co Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Firzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 





Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CuriIsTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 





























Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
| | Grain Merchants 









































Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 

Sioux City, Iowa Six States 

—_— 
J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §™: 2U® CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. poctNe’sncriox or tHe UNITED STATES 
7 . é M ¥ TERMINAL ELEVATORS eae a a 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour z St. Louie Fortiand” Chicage “a Enid Galvecton 
Kansas Ci veston 
DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS Omaha ald © Qmeie Bains Vanevaver, BC ce 
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“tection against dust, dirt, germs, insects, cinders, etc.,and 
~ to the ultimate consumer as pure and clean as packed in 
(@ SEWN  @PASTED © OPEN A  —— 

@ VALVE STYLE. = 











Paper Mill and Bog Factory  WELLSBURG, W. 
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YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 





















OPERATING 


Mee of Sn Berton Rehemmeee WABASH ELEVATOR 
















Kanes City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
nneapolis Grain Exchange . York Ci 
ee bea, Bene Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. ancy 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 
Duluth Board of Trade ® Enid, Okla. 


Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 


New York Rubber Exchange Fort Worth, Texas 


Moe: Sek Cates ent Sulae' Bochange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
oe the Milling Industry 








PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$2,100,000 
Domestic and Export 


WELCOME TO THE SOUTHWEST’S GREATEST WHEAT CROP 


In looking to this chief source of your MILLING WHEAT needs, 
we invite you to consider us and our complete, capable and long- 
experienced organization. 


We are confident we will earn your favor by fair 
trading and faithful performance of every obligation. 


he 





CORPORATION™ 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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RODUCING top quality flour is a painstaking job. Even with 

the most modern laboratory control and the most careful selec- 
tion of the finest wheats, there are countless little problems that must 
be solved from day to day in every mill. That is why the technical 
knowledge and the years of experience of men who mill TOWN 
CRIER are of such vital importance. You can’t see the expert care 
with which TOWN CRIER flour is milled . . . but you can see and 
appreciate the results in the fine baking performance of TOWN 
CRIER. Users know it. ... Sales prove it. ... TOWN CRIER means 
GOOD BAKING | 
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Where 





Experience 


Counts! 











FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 
MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 


° 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 


Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


KANSAS CITY 






























MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 380 Tons Daily 








PAUL UHLMANN, 
Chairman of the Board 


JOHN W. CAIN, President 
GORDON B. WOOD, Vice Presiden‘ 


R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice Presiden! 


T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice Preside: 
R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 
PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 


J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Departmen! 


JULIO H. VALDEZ, Export Dept. 
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ARBA, Supply Group 
Issue Two Posters 
Urging Conservation 


CHICAGO—The Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, in conjunction 
with National Bakers Supply House 
Assn., has released a special bulle- 
tin pointing out how bakers can 
scoree a “triple play’ for themselves 
while practicing conservation by (1) 
avoiding waste as a means of preserv- 
ing profits, (2) avoiding waste in sup- 
port of national conservation and (3) 
avoiding waste as a humanitarian 
measure to help eliminate suffering. 

Two posters that graphically dis- 
play the need and importance of prac- 
ting conservation were included 
with the mailing. 

“Any proprietor who conscientious- 
ly attacks the problem of waste with- 
in his own organization—using these 
posters as reminders, and following 
rules and suggestions previously put 
out by ARBA — should be rewarded 
by greater profits resulting from less 
waste and spoilage in his own opera- 
tion,’ ARBA said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BRITAIN TO BUY NO U.S. 
WHEAT THIS CROP YEAR 


LONDON—Britain will not pur- 
chase any wheat from the U.S. in the 
crop year ending next summer, Food 
Minister John Strachey told com- 
mons Dec. 19 in announcing a new 
wheat contract with Australia. 

Mr. Strachey said the Australian 
contract, which will run one year, 
calls for the delivery of 80,000,000 
bu. of wheat at $2.75 bu. 

British economic experts estimat- 
ed that the contract saved this coun- 
try about $120 million. 

¥ ¥ 
Sweden to Get Russian Wheat 


STOCKHOLM — Sweden will get 
50,000 tons of wheat and 15,000 tons 
of rye from Russia during 1948 un- 
der a new trade agreement an- 
nounced here Dec. 19. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE W. LOTT, MILL 
REPRESENTATIVE, DIES 


WEBB CITY, MO. — George W. 
Lott of Webb City, representative of 
the Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
died suddenly at his home Dec. 18. 

Mr. Lott represented the Abilene 
Flour Mills Co. in southern Missouri 
and northern Arkansas, part of Okla- 














homa and part of Kansas for the past 
16 years. 

Born in Lewisport, Ky., in 1880, Mr. 
Lott lived most of his life in Webb 
City, where he was an outstanding 
civic, church and political leader. He 
was director of the war bond cam- 
paigns in Webb City, an elder in the 
Presbyterian Church and served as 
teacher of the men’s bible class and 
a member of the Webb City Rotary 
Club. 
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rger PMA Flour Buying Forecast 





AGENCY REENTERS MARKET THIS 
WEEK FOR OVER 500,000 SACKS 


Stepped-up Buying Expected During Next Few Months— 
France Added to Relief Nations Serviced by PMA 
—Most of February Allocation Covered 





CCC Wheat Purchases Drop to 4,340 Bu. 


* * * 


* * * 


WASHINGTON—The Commodity Credit Corp. bought 4,340 bu. wheat 
during the period from noon Dec. 12 to noon Dec. 19. The Production and 
Marketing Administration purchased 55,000 sacks flour (126,550 bu. wheat 
equivalent). The wheat was bought through the Portland, Ore., office of the 
CCC. Cumulative wheat purchases since July 1 totaled 190,886,275 bu., flour 
13,512,517 sacks (30,024,652 bu. wheat equivalent), barley 5,208,805 bu., oats 
5,279,958 bu., grain sorghums 8,562,661 bu., rye 18,857 bu. and corn 2,000 bu. 





PMA to Take Over 
French Flour Buying 
During Interim Aid 


WASHINGTON — With the an- 
nouncement of February grain alloca- 
tions, it is revealed that, at least 
during the interim aid period, the 
French flour procurement will be 
handled through Production and 
Marketing Administration facilities. 
At the same time the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture revealed that 
it had already purchased all wheat 
and oats allocated for February and 
practically all the flour for the Feb- 
ruary program. Estimates of PMA 
procurement forecast that, except for 
possible supplement allocation PMA 
will probably be in the market for 
approximately 500,000 sacks of flour 
to complete the February schedule. 

In regard to recent legislation 
enacted by Congress concerning car- 
ry-over requirements and price lev- 
els which the government cannot 
exceed in buying wheat and flour, 
leading PMA officials state that these 
requirements will not affect PMA 
buying at this time. PMA officials 
are confident that they can meet 
the 570 million-bushel export target 
and stay within the mandatory car- 
ry-over level. 

Implications drawn from this state- 
ment are that total grain and flour 
exports for the next few months 
will remain under the one million- 
ton monthly level and may be ex- 





U.S. Flour to U.K. Not Duty Free; 


First Interpretation Incorrect 


WASHINGTON—Contrary to earli- 
& reports, U.S. flour will not enter 
the U.K. duty free under provisions 
of the new general trade agreements. 
This incorrect interpretation also led 
to the assumption that it ended em- 
bite preference as far as flour was 
concerned. 

State department officials say the 

erstanding seems to have aris- 
€f over incorrect examination of the 


tariff schedules of the general agree- 
ments. Part 1 of the trade agree- 
ments concerning the U.K. properly 
lists U.S. flour as subject to a 10% 
ad valorem duty. The error occurred 
in the reading of schedule 2 in re- 
gard to the U.K., which shows flour 
as free entry. This provision applies 
only to empire countries and in its 
free listing this provision is frozen 
into the trade agreements for three 
years. 





panded to a million tons monthly 
during June and July. 

Last week the French bought as 
much flour against their January 
supplemental allocations as available 
funds would permit, and are esti- 
mated to have taken around 700,000 
sacks. This estimate is based on in- 
clusion of a lot of about 250,000 sacks, 
which had been sold some time ago 
for export to Brazil and which was 
at the Gulf awaiting issuance of 
licenses for shipment. Whether or not 
this latter purchase was made, how- 
ever, is not confirmed. 

Last week’s French purchases 
were made in the range of $6.30@ 
6.35, Gulf, jutes. 

The remaining French allotment 
of around 500,000 sacks was cov- 
ered by PMA purchases early this 
week on the same price basis as 
previously: prevailed. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHILDREN ENTERTAINED BY 


K.C. BAKERS ALLIED CLUB 


KANSAS CITY — Forty-five girls 
and boys from the Gillis Children’s 
Home were entertained by the Bak- 
ers Allied Club of Kansas City at a 
Christmas party at the President 
Hotel Dec. 20. Members of the club 
acted as sponsors for each child. All 
sat down to a turkey dinner, followed 
by a program of entertainment, after 
which Santa Claus appeared to dis- 
tribute a full bag of gifts to each 
youngster. George Buford, Goodland 
Flour Mills Co., made a rotund and 
beaming Santa Claus. 

The general chairman of arrange- 
ments for the affair was Walter 
Kuckenbecker, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., who was assisted by 
many of the club members in ar- 
ranging the party. Boyd Houston 
acted as master of ceremonies and 
led the singing to the accompaniment 
of music by Charles Ballew, Mara- 
thon Paper Co. Other entertainment 
on piano and Frisco whistle was pro- 
vided by George Bowles and a pro- 
fessional magician mystified the 
crowd with sleight-of-hand. 

At the conclusion of the party, Carl 
Rapp, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
president of the club, thanked all who 
helped with the program and pre- 
sented a members’ Christmas gift 
to Ruth Ann Smith, secretary of the 
club, in appreciation of her faithful 
and effective work throughout the 
year. 





Almost 100% jump in PMA flour 
allocations was.a feature of the Feb- 
ruary export program announced by 
the Department of Agriculture this 
week. The -government agency ap- 
peared on the schedule as the desig- 
nated buyer of 210,000 long tons, 
wheat equivalent, out of the total 
flour allocation of 345,700 for that 
month. These figures compare with 
107,500 allotted to the PMA out of 
the January flour total of 312,700 
long tons, wheat equivalent. 

The total of February PMA allo- 
cations is close to 3,700,000 sacks on 
an 80% extraction basis. This step-up 
seems likely to continue during the 
next few months, and PMA probably 
will be in the market for much more 
flour than has been the case in the 
past quarter. The agency has fol- 
lowed the policy of buying about six 
weeks in advance of shipping sched- 
ules, and following purchases of about 
500,000 sacks this week has all but 
a small amount of its February needs 
covered. The buying this week pre- 
sumably was to cover the remaining 
portion of outstanding French allo- 
cations, when that country’s buying 
was transferred to PMA. 

This week’s purchases were made 
on the basis of $6.60 for 72% and 
$6.50 for 80%, Gulf basis, with the 
usual 20¢ differentials prevailing on 
the Atlantic Coast. Flour was for 
shipment by Jan. 15. Supplemental 
allocations for February, plus the yet 
uncovered portion of that month’s 
PMA allotments, probably will re- 
quire further purchasing for that 
month. In addition, if the March 
PMA allocations follow the Febru- 
ary pattern, as expected, next month’s 
PMA buying will be considerably 
larger. 

In the past three months PMA buy- 
ing has averaged 2,100,000 sacks. In 
September, the agency bought only 
200,000 sacks and in August only 
900,000, last July purchases were 
heavy, amounting to 5,400,000 sacks. 
sacks. 

Increased flour quotas over Janu- 
ary were also assigned to Italy, 
Greece and Austria. China was 
dropped as a recipient in February. 

A second factor in the larger PMA 
share was an increase in the flour 
portion of supplies assigned to the 
army for the occupied zones of Ger- 
many and Japan. Those areas will 
get 60,000 long tons wheat equiva- 
lént of flour this time, compared with 
41,500 in January The gain is more 
remarkable percentagewise, since the 
wheat allocations to the German 
zone were lower in February. Around 
25% of the army supplies for these 
sections will be flour in February, as 
against only 16% in January. 
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ERP Cost Set at $17 Billion 





PRESIDENT ASKS $6.8 BILLION 


FOR PERIOD THROUGH JUNE, 1949. 


Qn 
Need for Separate Administrative Agency to Handle Recovery Pro- 
gram Seen by Chief Executive—Coordination With Other 
Government Branches Planned 


WASHINGTON—Last week Presi- 
dent Truman handed Congress the 
official financial version of the cost 
of the European Recovery Program. 
The estimated total cost of the eco- 
nomic recovery pattern for the 16 
western European nations and west- 
ern Germany will be $17 billion for 
the period from April 1, 1948, through 
1951. 

Of this total amount, the President 
asked for an earmarking of $6.8 bil- 
lion for the 15-month period from 
April 1, 1948, through June 30, 1949. 
The President asked the Congress to 
authorize the total appropriation 
when it takes up discussion of. the 
program and that the $6.8 billion au- 
thorization be appropriated in time 
for use starting April 1, 1948. The 
balance could be appropriated subse- 
quently by Congress on an annual 
basis. 

To administer the European Recov- 
ery Program the President sees the 
need of a separate administrative 
agency, although not along the elab- 
orate lines recommended by the 
House Select Committee on Foreign 
Aid. The House committee urged the 
creation of an Emergency Foreign 
Recovery Administration while the 
President designates the administra- 
tive body for this task as the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration. 

The head of this proposed agency 
would be a sole administrator ap- 
pointed by the President and subject 
to confirmation by the Senate. The 
foreign aid administrator, under the 
President’s plan, would sponsor 
European aid programs and coordi- 
nate their review and adjustment with 
other existing agencies of this gov- 
ernment. 


Coordination Planned 


In sponsoring and adjusting pro- 
grams for foreign aid country. by 
country, the administrator would be 
directed to gear his activities with 
the State Department policy-wise and 
to coordinate procurement of food, 
for example, with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The USDA would act as the pro- 
curement agency for food and alloca- 
tion. Administration of export con- 
trols would remain under the direc- 
tion of the Department of Commerce. 

The President told Congress that 
he believes only a small staff would 
be required by the new agency under 
this type of operation. 

The flexibility which the President 
asserts is necessary to the ECA 
would apply only to its operating 
methods. The administrator of the 
new agency should be subject to the 
direction of the Secretary of State 
on actions and decisions affecting our 
foreign policy. , 


In the foreign field, present US. 


official representatives, such as am- 
bassadors, would be assigned respon- 
sibility for the operations of the pro- 
grams in the country where assigned, 
“but the President sees the need of an 
over-all representative with ambas- 
sadorial rank serving under the joint 


direction of the secretary of state 
and the administration of ECA. 

In urging the over-all leadership 
of the secretary of state, the Presi- 
dent sees the ECA as something more 
than a commercial operation, in which 
respect he appears to differ sharply 
with the House Select Committee 
recommendation which recommended 
a foreign aid council of which the 
secretary of state was a member. 


Short Supplies Cited 

In discussing the commercial as- 
pects of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram on the domestic economy, Presi- 
dent Truman told Congress that cér- 
tain European commodity require- 
ments consist of those in which we 
at home are also in short supply. 

However, he told Congress that the 
aid program is well within our capac- 
ity to undertake. The total cost meas- 
ured in monetary terms will be only 
about 5% of the cost of the recent 
war effort and less than 3% of the 
national income during the whole 
program. 

The President called attention to 
studies of the European recovery 
problem previously submitted to Con- 


gress by Julius A. Krug, secretary of 
the interior; the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic advisors 
and the joint committee of econo- 
mists, business men and labor repre- 
sentatives under the chairmanship 
of W. Averell Harriman, secretary 
of commerce. 


As previously stated in the Harri- 
man committee report, the impact of 
foreign aid to the magnitude of $6.8 
billion in a 15-month period from 
April 1, 1948, through June 30, 1949, 
will be not greater than our 
total exports during the past 12 
months, when our imbalance between 
exports and imports reached a peak 
of an annual rate of $13 billion in 
the second quarter of 1947. 


Control Powers Urged 


Nevertheless, the President reit- 
erated his appeal for domestic con- 
trol powers, as urged in his message 
to Congress on inflation. In his state- 
ment on ERP he said, “The measures 
I have already proposed to the Con- 
gress to fight general domestic infla- 
tion will be useful, as well, in cush- 
ioning the impact of the European 
aid program.” 

In laying the groundwork for his 
appeal for approval of his foreign aid 
proposal, the President cited the in- 
ter-relationship between the Ameri- 
can continents and Europe and the 
Far East. This established triangu- 
lar exchange of goods, services and 
raw materials represented the efforts 
of long established trade and to con- 
tinue this pattern the trading poten- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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LAD WITH A LONG MILLING 
LINEAGE—Fred N. Rowe, head of 
the Valley City Milling Co., Portland, 
Mich., puts down among his hobbies 
Fred III, his new grandson. This 
seems clearly certified by the way he 
looks at the lad in the above picture. 
Fred N. Rowe, Jr., the boy’s father, 
seems equally pleased with the situa- 
tion. Back of these three gener: tions 
are two more generations of Rowe 
family millers, represented by Wil- 
liam N. Rowe, the boy’s great ,rand- 
father, and William Rowe, his great 
great grandfather. Adding stii! an- 
other note of milling flavor to this 
lineage is the fact that Fred III's god- 
father is King Doyle, president of the 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich. With 
that combination young Fred can 
hardly escape being a miller. 





Interim Aid Appropriation Provides 
Carryover Limit, CCC Relief Sales 


WASHINGTON—A $540 million in- 
terim aid appropriation bill for re- 
lief purposes in Austria, France and 
Italy was cleared through Congress 
in the closing days of the extra ses- 
sion. The bill also provides an ap- 
propriation of $340 million for the 
occupation zones, with the under- 
standing that the Army can ask for 
further funds if necessary. 

In regard to grains, the bill car- 
ries the important legislative history 
supporting provisions of the interim 
aid bill itself that a wheat carry- 
over at the end of this crop year 
must be assured of 150 million bush- 
els. Under, these terms the secre- 
tary of agriculture must take into 
consideration exports of wheat, wheat 
flour and cereal products to insure 
that the carry-over mandate is at- 
tained. Efforts to reduce the carry- 
over figure to an even lower level was 
rejected in the House debate and 
while the Senate, in its consideration 
of the interim aid appropriations 
measure, approved a carry-over level 
of 125 million bushels this proposal 
was taken out in the conference be- 
tween the two chambers on the bill 
and the 150 million-bushel level was 
in the appropriations bill as approved 
by the President. 


CCC May Sell Food 
The interim aid appropriations bill 
also provides that the Commodity 
Credit Corp. may sell. surplus food 
supplies in relief chanYels for foreign 
aid at prices below its cost but lim- 


ited in respect to such losses not to 
exceed $57 million. According to in- 
formation given to the Senate in 
connection with this appropriations. 
item, Jesse Gilmer, administrator of 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration and president of CCC, 
stated that the only commodities 
which it has in surplus supply as a 
result of price support operations are 
dried fruits and dried or frozen eggs. 
However, he also said that the citrus, 


i cestatiemesesinehdhaiaienaneneraianienecusteriaanmenneiamiael 
E. F. MERRILL TO HEAD 
EXCHANGE IN 1948 


* 


KANSAS CITY — Elmo F. Merrill 
will be the 1948 president of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade. This was 
assured Dec. 17 by the withdrawal of 
J. K. Christopher as a candidate for 
the office in the election to be held 
Jan. 6. Mr. Merrill will succeed R. H. 
Sturtevant. As a result of a petition 
signed by 30 members, W. R. Smith 
was added to candidates for directors 
of the exchange, and F. J. FitzPatrick 
was restored to the list to be voted 
upon. The latter was on the original 
candidate list named by the nominat- 
ing committee, but had announced his 
withdrawal. It was the first time in 
modern history of the market that 
the petition method had been used to 
add to directory candidates. 


honey, tree nut and northwestern 
apple industry has informed the gov- 
ernment that the supply-demand sit- 
uation in their fields is such as to 
merit price support operations. 

Under provisions of the interim aid 
bill and the appropriations bil], CCC 
is authorized to sell surplus commod- 
ities at a loss by pricing these sur- 
plus commodities down to an equiva- 
lent price of wheat measured on a 
caloric basis. - 


Dried Eggs, Fruit on Lisi 


According to Mr. Gilmer, CCC 
would take a loss of $33 million «n its 
surplus egg program and $14 million 
on dried fruits if all of these sur- 
pluses were sold in relief prog: .ms. 
Therefore it is seen that not more 
than $10 million would be available 
for other commodities on a loss ! sis. 
However, it is not certain that «|! of 
the appropriated funds would be <ar- 
marked for the surplus egg and «ried 
fruit program, as some of these ‘ur- 
pluses, particularly in the case of ¢<gs, 
might be sold in domestic mar:-ts. 
As the only limitation in regar« to 
resales of surplus commodities 2‘ 4 
loss is the outside financial tota!, it 
is expected that CCC may use its <is- 
cretion in the loss-sale procedure, ©X- 
cept in the case of canned citrus prod- 
ucts where congressional debate 0M 
the subject appears to cast s me 
doubt on Senate approval of the pur- 
chase of surplus citrus products ‘or 
resale at a loss by CCC. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ilure to Cut Benelux Customs 


: Duty Protested by Sen. Butler 


WASHINGTON—A protest against 
e lack of duty reduction on flour 
| the Belgium-Luxembourg-Nether- 
mds customs union attained at the 
seent Geneva trade conference has 
een lodged with the Department of 
fate by Sen. Hugh Butler (R., Neb.). 
i a letter to Winthrop G. Brown, 
eting director of the Office of Inter- 
ational Trade Policy, Sen. Butler 
said that the Geneva agreements do 
ot provide for any effective help for 
he export trade in flour to this 
Benelux union group. 

“Since the U.S. has made substan- 
tial concessions, this country should 
receive some concrete benefits in re- 
turn, particularly on wheat and its 
products which is, in normal times, 
the greatest U.S. surplus crop, the 
Nebraska senator declared. 

Sen. Butler’s letter to the State 
Department official reads in part as 
follows: 

“Previously, I have contacted Mr. 
Clayton and other officials of the 
State Department relative to the 3% 
import duty on American flour im- 
posed by the Customs Union of Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands. These con- 
tacts run back some months, cover- 
ing i: part the period of the negotia- 
tion of the trade agreements at Ge- 
neva. At various times, I received the 
assurances of the appropriate officials 
of your department that every effort 
would be made to obtain real trade 
advantages for American flour in this 
foreign market. 

"Now the new agreements have 
been announced, and it is apparent 
they do not provide for any effective 
help to our export trade in flour to 
Benelux. The 3% duty is bound, not 
reduced, and the tariff-free quota of 
50,000 tons is not large enough to 
be of any. substantial benefit to our 
exporters. My sources of information 
in the flour trade tell me that in 
the flour business, competitive mar- 
gins are so close that a 3% duty, or 
even a 1% duty, will probably be 
completely effective in keeping Amer- 
ican flour out of the Benelux market 
as soon as present abnormal interna- 
tional trade conditions come to an 
end. My sources further point out 
that the Netherlands formerly had 
no duty at all on flour. This 3% duty, 
therefore, represents an increase in 
a tariff barrier rather than a de- 
crease. 

“You may be aware that I have 
at times expressed some criticism of 
the trade agreements program as it 
is being conducted at present. Possi- 
bly you are under the false impres- 
sion that all criticism of the program, 
Such as mine, is based entirely on the 
fear that competitive imports will 
damage our own industries. While 
that is an important consideration, 
it is by no means the only basis of 
Criticism. Here we have a case of 
an important export group which is 
necessarily thrown into opposition to 
the program because you have failed 
to open up to them the export. mar- 
kets you have promised. You have 
let down the very group which was 
Supposed to have been benefited. 

“You can understand, I am sure, 
that it is no real answer to say that 

present Benelux duty is less than 
the former Belgian licensing fee. No 
Substantial quantity of flour was sold 
to Belgium under this fee anyhow, 
and I am advised that no substantial 
quantity will be sold under the pro- 
Posed 3% duty. In other words, per- 


a0) 


suading the Benelux negotiators not 
to charge more than 3% is a mere 
paper concession of no practical sig- 
nificance. Our exporters are inter- 
ested in real concessions that will 
open up real markets and not mere 
gestures. 

“The case is. all the more impor- 
tant, it seems to me, because the 
question relates to an export mar- 
ket for one of our greatest surplus 
crops in normal times. 

“I appreciate that you cannot 
guarantee to secure specific conces- 
sions from particular foreign coun- 
tries in negotiations of this type. I 
do feel, however, that unless you can 
get real concessions that will really 
help our exports, you should not 
make drastic reductions in our own 
tariff system. By the terms of the 
Geneva agreement, about two thirds 
of our dutiable imports from the 
Netherlands and almost half our 
dutiable imports from Belgium have 
suffered reductions, not bindings. 
These concessions are real, and we 
should receive some concrete bene- 
fits in return.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Geneva Tariff Cuts 
to Take Effect 
Jan. 1, 1948 


WASHINGTON — President Tru- 
man has proclaimed Jan. 1, 1948, as 
the effective date of tariff concessions 
made under the provisions of the gen- 
eral agreement on tariff and trade 
negotiated at Geneva last summer. In 
addition to the U.S., the following five 
nations, which made concessions, will 
be covered by the presidential procla- 
mation: Australia, Canada, France, 
Benelux Customs union countries and 
the United Kingdom. 

The President failed to state, in his 
proclamation, exceptions to the gen- 
eral agreement, where provisions 
adopted are in conflict with specific 
federal statutes and probably will 
have to be corrected by congressional 
action. These exceptions generally in- 
volve countervailing tariff rates, 
which are mandatory, and certain 
aspects of export subsidy provisions 
in the AAA act of 1938, which are 
in conflict with the provisions of the 
general trade agreement. 

Cuba, which has not signed the gen- 
eral trade agreement, is not covered 


FOUR MIDLAND EXECUTIVES 
SERVE TURKEY 


KANSAS CITY—With four of the 
company executives presiding as 
“chefs,” the executives and members 
of the office staffs of the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, and 
their wives celebrated the Christmas 
season with a dinner served in the 
mill offices Dec. 18. Also present were 
some of the executives from the 
Marshall and Slater, Mo., plants. 
About 130 were present. The main 
course of turkey, fed on Town Crier 
feeds at one of the firm’s experimental 
farms, was dispensed by “chefs” John 
W. Cain, Gordon Wood, Paul Uhl- 
mann, Jdr., and R. R. McCreight, with 
appropriate Christmas music. 











by the President’s proclamation. 

In the food field, principal conces- 
sions made by the U.S. which, on 
Jan. 1, 1948, only are effective re- 
garding the five countries named 
above are: live cattle, certain fish 
products, butter, condensed and 
evaporated milk, dried milk and 
cream, cheddar cheese, frozen and 
dried egg products, wheat and wheat 
flour. On wheat and flour the duty 
has been cut in. half, respectively, to 
21¢ bu. and 52¢ cwt., subject to im- 
port limitations of 800,000 bu. and 4 


‘ million pounds. 


Other tariff concessions by the U.S. 
involve alcoholic beverages. Tariffs on 
malting barley imports from Canada 
Jan. 1, 1948, are cut to 30¢ cwt. 

Concessions granted the U.S. by the 
five above named countries also take 
effect Jan. 1, 1948. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRODUCTION MEN TO MEET 
WITH CEREAL CHEMISTS 


NEW YORK—The New York sec- 
tion, American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists, and the Metropolitan 
Production Men’s Club will hold a 
joint meeting at the George Washing- 
ton Hotel Jan. 5 featuring a discus- 
sion of “The Role of the Chemist 
in Bakery: Production.” 

A. A. Schaal of the Good House- 
keeping Bureau, and Raymond Pow- 
ers of the Borden Co. will open the 
program with short talks from the 
chemists’ viewpoint and Arthur G. 
Hackett, Drake Bakeries, Inc., and 
Arthur Sorries, Fairfax Bread divi- 
sion’ of Safeway Stores, Inc., will pre- 
sent the viewpoint of the production 
men. Following these brief addresses 
the meeting will be open for general 
discussion. 

The question is one of primary im- 
portance to both organizations and 
a large turnout and lively discussion 
period are expected. 
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Harry E. Halliday 


H. E. HALLIDAY NOMINATED 
TO EXCHANGE PRESIDENCY 


ST. LOUIS —Harry E. Halliday, 
president Halliday Warehouse Co., 
has been nominated for the presi- 
dency of the Merchants Exchange of 
St. Louis for 1948, according to an 
announcement by the chairman of the 
nominating committee. E. A. Cayce, 
vice president, Ralston Purina Co., 
for first vice president; L. C. Chase, 
vice president, Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Inc., and general manager, Valier 
& Spies Milling Company, for second 
vice president, and E. C. Burckhardt, 
National Feed Co., Inc.; J. R. Mulroy, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., and N. P. 
Nelson, Terminal Grain Co., for di- 
rectors. The annual election will be 
held Jan. 14. There being no other 
ticket, nomination is tantamount to 
election. 





838 Million Winter Wheat Crop 
Holds Hope for Billion Total 


WASHINGTON — Drouth-breaking 
rains came to the dry southwestern 
winter wheat belt during late Octo- 
ber and November in time to pull 
the 1948 crop out. of a very bad start- 
ing condition, according to the first 
official estimate of probable produc- 
tion issued by the U.S. Crop Report- 
ing Board « 18. 

The" bo estimated the 1948 pos- 
sibilities at 838,705,000 bu. winter 
wheat, which with an average spring 
wheat yield. of 275 million bushels, 
would give a total wheat crop next 
year of. 1,113 million bushels. Such 
a yield, while considerably short of 
the 1947 all-time record high of 
1,364 million, would be far above the 
10-year (1936-45) average of 890,- 
306,000 bu. An outturn of this size, 
however, would not permit anything 
like the volume of exports for for- 
eign relief that has been made in 
recent years. 

This outlook is considerably more 
favorable than was expected a few 
weeks ago, when drouth conditions 
hampered planting on the great plains 
and held back germination of “dusted 
in” wheat. 

The crop board reported the acre- 
age sown to winter wheat at 58,- 
648,000, as compared with 58,068,000 
seeded for the 1947 crop and the 10- 
year. average of 47,464,000. 

Prospective yield of winter wheat 


was indicated at 143 bu. an acre, 
compared with 18.4 bu. harvested in 
1947 and 13.9 the 10-year average. 
The board said surveys indicated that 
15%: of the acreage planted to winter 
wheat will not be harvested for grain 
because of poor condition of the crop 
and other factors. This compares 
with 5.7% abandoned acreage on the 
1947 crop and 14.1% the 10-year av- 
erage. 

Condition of winter wheat Dec, 1 
was reported at 76% of normal, 
against 93% a year ago on that date 
and 76% for the 10-year average. 
Improvement has occurred since 
Dec. 1. 

The acreage seeded to rye for har- 
vest next summer was placed at 
3,726,000, compared with 3,709,000 for 
the 1947 crop and 5,945,000 the 10- 
year average. No forecast on rye pro- 
duction was given. 

Condition of fall rye Dec. 1 was 
set at 86% of normal, compared with 
92% for the 1947 crop and 77% the 
10-year average. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LARRY DAURELLE NAMED 
PITTSBURGH — E. J. Bermel, 
Pittsburgh district manager, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, has aug- 
mented his staff with Larry Daurelle, 
who lately finished training at the 
mill, 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—First publication 
of the names of large traders in com- 
modity markets failed to disclose any 
sensational morsels for the politicians. 
The official list, which represents 
trading accounts of large operators, 
was made public in response to a 
joint House-Senate resolution which 
Congress enacted last week. 

Except for Edwin Pauley, whose 
name appeared as long 300,000 bu. 
oats as of Oct. 31, 1947, no other 
government official was named in 
the list. 

Mr. Pauley is a special assistant 
to the Secretary of the Army. 

The list reveals, however, consid- 
erable spreading by grain and proc- 
essing companies in addition to their 
normal hedging operations. It is be- 
lieved that some of this spreading 
and speculative listings for the grain 
and processing companies reflect 
cross hedging in commodities as well 
as spreading in markets. 

Where a grain company or proc- 
essor determines, for example, to 
hedge wheat in the corn futures or 
some other commodity under Com- 
modity Exchange Authority regula- 
tions, such a transaction. becomes 
literally a speculative transaction. 
This type of regulation may be the 
subject of commodity market investi- 
gations which will be conducted by 
congressional committees _ shortly. 
Grain firms contend that they should 
be permitted unrestricted opportunity 
to cross hedge. At present these 
cross hedges are limited to not more 
than 2 million bushels in any one 
contract. 


Mexican Agency Long 


Probably the most significant name 
to appear on the first list made pub- 
lic ‘by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture was that of the official Mexi- 
can government food procurement 
agency, Nacional Distribuidora, which 
had the largest speculative long posi- 
tion in any commodity. It has been 
known in informed quarters for some 
time that the Mexican government 
had been using the futures market 
as price protection against rising 
wheat prices. This confirms what the 
trade has known for months, that the 
cheapest grains were in the futures 
markets, and the Mexican procure- 
ment policy in entering these mar- 
kets has assured protection against 
the steadily rising cash and near-by 
futures prices. 

Additional lists of speculative trad- 
ers will be released shortly by USDA. 





SOME MILLS TO OBSERVE 
EXTENDED HOLIDAY 


Several milling companies plan to 
close their offices and plants for the 
balance of the week following Christ- 
mas. In the Minneapolis district, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., General Mills, 
Inc., and International Milling Co. 
will close at noon Dec. 24 and will 
reopen the morning of Dec. 29. Some 
of the other companies plan to stag- 
ger the working hours of their em- 
ployees to provide some additional 
holiday time and yet keep their offices 
open. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Listing of Market Operators 
Reveals Nothing Sensational 





COMMITTEE TO PROBE 
COMMODITY TRADING 


WASHINGTON — Members of the 
House select committee to conduct an 
investigation of trading in commod- 
ities under a resolution offered by 
Rep. Andresen are as follows: August 
H. Andresen (R., Minn.), chairman; 
Robert J. Corbett (R., Pa.); Howard 
H. Buffet (R., Neb.) ; Mitchell Jenkins 
(R., Pa.); John W. McCormack (D., 
Mass.); Albert Rains (D., Ala.) ; John 
A. Carroll (D., Colo.). 


Few have believed that the big 
trading accounts would reveal any 
sensational news, but trades less than 
the big name accounts probably will 
expose sOme generous profits in ac- 
counts which involve contracts less 
than the reporting requirement to 
CEA. 

Investigation Planned 

This phase of the investigation of 
speculative trading will arise when 
the House select committee under 
the chairmanship of August H. An- 
dresen (R., Minn.) gets under way 


after Jan. 1. This investigation is ex- 
pected to start at the brokerage or 
commission house level where sub- 
poenas for trading account names 
will be asked. The policy of the An- 
dresen committee as enunciated by 
the chairman will not be aimed as 
speculation as such or for the publi- 
cation of general trading lists. The 
chairman asserted that he intends to 
investigate speculation by informed 
insiders with access to government 
sources of information. 

This phase of the congressional 
inquiry into commodity markets now 
looms as the answer to the demand 
by the commodity markets for an 
investigation. When leaders from the 
three major commodity markets met 
with Clinton P. Anderson, secretary 
of agriculture, to discuss the govern- 
ment request for higher margins, a 
leading representative of the Chicago 
Board of Trade called for an investi- 
gation of the commodity markets to 
absolve them of blame for high com- 
modity prices. A searching study of 
commodity market operations as well 
as investigation into speculative trad- 
ing is forecast when the Andresen 
committee names its staff and gets 
to work after Jan. 1. 


BREAD !S8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Domestic Price Control Power 
Seen as Aim of Administration 


WASHINGTON—That the admin- 
istration is sincerely aiming at do- 
mestic price control authority was 
revealed conclusively here this week 
when Office of International Trade 
officials of the Department of Com- 
merce said that they will not be able 
to’use export mark-up margins under 
current circumstances. 

Leading officials of that agency 
stated that they intended to use price 
criteria in the export license field 
sparingly at this time, primarily in 
regard to steel and caustic soda. 
These officials have heretofore dis- 
liked the use of grants of export li- 
cense on historical pattern such as 
prevailed in regard to flour exports 
on the grounds of doubtful legality. 

However, in expressing their new 
export license policy aims they say 
that they had intended to use price 
criteria and establishment of export 
mark-up margins on the basis of 
domestic price control] authority. For 
example, it was shown that the gov- 
ernment recommendations in regard 
to export licensing and that author- 
ity approved by Congress differed in 
no material respect except for the 
fact that OIT officials say it will be 
impossible to establish an equitable 
export margin unless there is a uni- 
form domestic price. 

For example, it was pointed out, 
if a percentage mark-up is allowed 
for export it will differ considerably 
based on the selling price of the com- 
modity or product. In many instances 
export contracts will have to be made 
months in advance of shipment and 
it is difficult for the OIT officials to 
see how the pricé criteria can be used 
without domesti¢ price controls. They 
do not believe that many exporters 
will be willing to contract far in ad- 
vance without some price assurance 


from suppliers, 


However, the use of price criteria 
in the grant of export licenses is 
seen as an aid to direct exporters and 
in the case of flour may drive many 
brokers and other intermediate 
sources out of this field if price cri- 
teria is used as the common de- 
nominator. 


——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SIGMA XI AWARD MADE FOR 
FLOUR GRANULATION STUDY 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
Kansas State College chapter of Sig- 
ma Xi, honorary scientific society, has 
awarded its annual prize for out- 
standing research by a graduate stu- 
dent to Frank W. Wichser for his 
studies in flour granulation. 


Mr. Wichser received his master 
of science degree from the college 
last June. He was a graduate student 
in the department of milling indus- 
try and his research problem dealt 
with the relation of flour granula- 
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tion to protein and ash content and 
baking quality. 

Preliminary reports of his research 
project were given at the annual con. 
ventions of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists and the Associa. 
tion of Operative Millers. A complete 
report of the research project was 
published in the Milling Production 
Section of The Northwestern Miller 
for Oct. 14, 1947.’The project was 
financed by a fellowship donated by 
the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 

Mr. Wichser presently is on the 
staff of the milling industry depart- 
ment and is continuing with the re. 
search which is a study of the use 
of air rather than bolting cloth for 
the separation of the different flour 
fractions. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Ireland, Tangier 
Given Supplemental 
Flour Allocations 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture announéed 
the following emergency export al- 
locations and cancellations approved 
during the two weeks ended Dcc. 19: 

1. 1,500 long tons of wheai seed 
allocated to Austria to partially fill 
spring planting needs—PMA procure- 
ment, December shipment. 

2. 44,800 100-Ib. bags of dry edi- 
ble beans allocated to Greece to 
meet urgent needs—PMA procure- 
ment. 5 

3. 22,500 long tons of oats allocat- 
ed to the army for use in U.S.-U.K. 
zones of Germany—PMA procure- 
ment, December shipment. 

4. 1,600 long tons (wheat equiv- 
alent) of flour allocated to T'angier 
to meet minimum import needs from 
the U.S.—commercial procurement, 
January-March shipment. 

5. 5,000 long tons (wheat equiv- 
alent) of flour allocated to Ireland 
to meet established needs—commer- 
cial procurement, December ship- 
ment. 

6. The following allocations were 
cancelled at the requests of the gov- 
ernments concerned: 2,200,000 Ib. 
lard for Brazil; 3,680,000 Ib. linseed 
oil for Australia; 2,500 lb. lard for 
Finland—commercial procurement. 

7. 20,000 Ib. of castor oi! allo- 
cated to Switzerland to meet estab- 
lished needs. A previous allocation 
of 200,000 lb. of lard to Switzerland 
was cancelled and 200,000 lb. prime 
oleo stock substituted — commercial 
procurement. 

8. 9,900,000 Ib. shelled peanuts al- 
located to France from supplies made 
available from cancellations of 10,- 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 
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000,000 Ib to Canada and 5,548,000 
‘b. to Finland. 


9. 935 long tons of wheat allocat- 


ed to Portugal to meet established 


needs—PMA procurement, December 
shipment. - 

10. 8,500 long tons of wheat allo- 
cated to Norway to meet established 
needs—PMA procurement, January 
shipment. 


——-BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN M. FLYNN, PIONEER 
K.C. GRAIN MAN, DEAD 


KANSAS CITY—John M. Flynn, a 
well known grain merchant of long 
standing in southwestern markets, 
died at his home here Dec. 22. Mr. 
Flynn, 72, was owner of the John M. 
Flynn Grain Co. in Kansas City and 
was a member and former director 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade. 
Born in Wathena, Kansas, he moved 
to Kansas City in 1902 and estab- 
lished the Flynn Grain Co. Several 
years later he was active as a fruit 
broker in California, but moved to 
St. Joseph, Mo., in 1914 to found the 

lidwest Grain Co. He was one of the 
original members of the Board of 
Trade in that city. 

In 1929 Mr. Flynn founded the 
present company in St. Joseph, but 
moved its headquarters to Kansas 
City in 1933, where offices have been 
maintained ever since. He was asso- 
ciated in business with a son, John 
G. Flynn, who has been a member 
of the Kansas City Exchange since 
1939. 

Besides the son, Mr. Flynn leaves 
his widow, Mrs. Margaret A. Flynn, 
a sister, Mrs. Alice Slattery, Denver, 
and a grandson. Funeral services will 
be held in Kansas City on the morn- 
ing of Dec. 24. 
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Special Session of Congress Lays 
Groundwork for Attack on Problems 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — The extraordi- 
nary Congressional session wound up 
its business with the passage of the 
Republican modified version of the 
anti-inflation pro- 
posal of President 
Truman. It ap- 
proved interim aid 
for Austria, 
France and Italy 
and appropriated 
funds for those 
purposes plus ad- 
ditional money 
grants to the 
Army for the U:S.- 
U.K, German oc- 
cupation zones and 
Japan, with prom- 
ises of additional military grants. In 
got under way, through joint cham- 
ber action, investigation of specula- 
tive trading in commodity markets 
while at the same time broad investi- 
gatory powers were conferred on a 
Select House Committee under the 
chairmanship of August H. Andresen 
(R., Minn.) to look into all aspects of 
commodity markets and charges of 
speculation. 

The modified Republican anti-infla- 
tion program represents the maxi- 
mum legislative results which could 
be obtained in the short session, lead- 
ers say, and then when the regular 
session convenes Jan. 6, 1948, other 


John Cipperly 


parts of the President’s recommen- 
dation will be studied. 

Among the bills which will confront 
the returning Congress will be that 
of Sen..Homer A. Capehart (R., In- 
diana) which proposes that all prices 
but not including wages be frozen 
as of Dec. 13, 1947, until May 31, 
1948: This bill was characterized as 
a_ price moratorium by. its sponsor 
and would give the domestic economy 
an.opportunity to stabilize while Con- 
gress examined the problem and the 
recommendations of the President. 
The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee has announced that it 
will open hearings on the Capehart 
proposal as soon as Congress recon- 
venes. 

Overshadowing all pending legis- 
lative actions, however, will be con- 
sideration of the European Recov- 
ery Program. Whatever plan is fi- 
nally adopted by Congress, it seems 
assured that it will involve large 
financial contributions by this coun- 
try and these expenditures may com- 
pel changes’in policy regarding other 
matters which will have to be faced 
by the returning Congress. 

Important legislative matters such 
as the long range agricultural pro- 
gram which involves consideration 
of the mandatory price support pro- 
gram for agriculture may be sub- 
stantially affected by the size of fi- 
nancial grants under ERP. In some 
congressional circles it is felt that 
Congress may be able to modify the 
present 90% price support mandate 





MNF, Rails Issue Bulletin as Measure 


to Reduce Boxcar Condensation Loss 


CHICAGO—Since the season is at 
hand when flour damage due to con- 
densation on the under side of a 
boxcar roof becomes serious, the 
Millers National Federation recently 
suggested precautions shippers might 
take to insure safe flour handling. 

A statement in the federation pub- 
lication, Hook-Up, said: 

“Loading departments at flour 
mills sometimes become lax in the 
matter of properly papering boxcars. 
When paper or labor is scarce or 
when space between car roof and top 
of load is restricted, there is.often a 
tendency to omit paper cover over the 
top of bags. Paper covering is at all 
times useful as protection against 
cinder contamination. ~ 

“The Shipping and Storage Branch, 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, reports an increasing num- 
ber of rejections of wet and caked 
flour caused by condensation in rail- 
road cars, and urges that the ship- 
per give more attention to preven- 
tion. 

“Millers are also advised that while 
some mills have been able to collect 
for flour damaged by condensation, 
there is an increasing amount of re- 
sistance on the part of railroads to 
payment of such: claims. Here are 
some suggested remedies: 

“1, Where possible and practicable, 
allow flour to cool before bares: it 
in the car. 


“2. Leave boxcar doors open as 
long as possible after flour is placed 
therein. 

“3. When possible, select boxcars 
with wooden tops or metal roofed 
cars which have been insulated with 
dednox or similar material. 

“4. Carefully cover top of load 
with paper. Some mills prefer to ex- 
tend car wall paper to point sev- 
eral inches above top layer of bags. 
When top layer of bags has been 
put into place, this surplus paper is 
folded over onto the bags. nearest 
the wall: One strip of paper about 
72 in, wide is them applied length- 
wise of the load, overlapping the 
edges of the folded-over wall paper. 
Other mills prefer to apply narrower 
strips of paper. A few mills are re- 
ported to be using a rather porous 
covering paper having somewhat more 
water absorbent properties than the 


SWEDEN TO GET WHEAT, 
RYE FROM RUSSIA 
Sweden will get 50,000 tons of 
wheat and 15,000 tons of rye from 
Russia during 1948 under a new trade 
agreement recently announced, ac- 


cording to press. dispatches from: 
Stockholm. The agreement: is wholly. 


separate from the $28 million Swedish 
credit granted in 1946. 





commonly employed kraft wrapping 
paper.” 

By . addressing the Secretary, 
Freight Loading and Container Sec- 
tion, Association of American Rail- 
roads, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
interested millers may obtain copies of 
Pamphlet No. 3, the report conclud- 
ed. This pamphlet contains illustrated 
instructions on preparation of boxcars 
to receive commodities, such as flour, 
in bags. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN MILLS POSTPONE 
DECIMAL WEIGHT ACTION 


Contrary to some unofficial reports 
published in the U.S., Canadian mill- 
ers have not adopted standardized 
decimal flour package sizes. The mat- 
ter was discussed at a meeting in 
Montreal on Dec. 18, but any action 
was postponed pending the gathering 
of more information applicable to 
the move. 

A resolution. was passed at a re- 
cent meeting of the Independent 
Master. Bakers Assn. and. sent to 
Ottawa, to the effect that that group 
would like to see flour packed in 5-, 
10-,- 25-, 50-- and 100-lb. bags only. 
Members of the Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn. decided some time ago that they 
would. pack these. sizes and .some 
members alsendy’ -have made the 
change. Sets ome 











in view of the probable long term 
demand for grains and other food 
products which will result from 
spending under ERP. The 90% price 
support program has not been neces- 
sary to the degree expected by its 
sponsors as world demand has kept 
most important agricultural com- 
modities far above support levels. 
However, the program has worked 
at cross purposes in several impor- 
tant aspects as for example in po- 
tatoes where the profitably favor-. 
able 90% price support level has 
brought out unusually large produc- 
tion particularly from regions where 
the production cannot be stored for 
later sale. 

While there may be some protests 
against a downward revision of the 
price support level or authority 
granted to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to use a flexible price sup- 
port program of between 70 and 90% 
of parity, it is predicted that this 
will come to pass. Experience has 
shown that for some agricultural 
commodities, even when subject to 
acreage goals. and restrictions, pro- 
ducers have expanded output through 
increased use of fertilizers and have 
turned out excessive production over 
and above domestic food needs and 
foreseeable export and industrial re- 
quirements. 

Closely woven into any considera- 
tion of the long range agricultural 
program will be the determination 
of charter provisions for Commodity 
Credit Corp., which ends on June 
30, 1948, unless a new and perma- 
nent charter is provided. Again the 
ERP will cast its influence in this 
direction. 

All ERP operating proposals. in- 
cluding those of the administration 
assign CCC an important part in, food 
planning and procurement under an 
ERP plan. Therefore, it appears that 
this agency will be continued as a 
permanent operating branch - of 
USDA. A specimen proposal for the 
new permanent charter has been giv- 
en to Congress by the administra- 
tion. 

Other proposals important but of 
secondary consideration include a bill 
to repeal federal taxes on margarine, 
introduced by Sen. William J. Ful- 
bright (D., Ark.). Companion meas- 
ures are also pending in the House. 
Although the dairy interests may 
be expected to fight this bill vigor- 
ously, observers here predict that the 
sharply changed scene regarding pro- 
duction of edible vegetable oils may 
force a change in this tax to rec- 
ognize altered economic and produc- 
tion conditions. 

_ Sen. Alben Barkley (D., Ky.). has 
pending price and ration control leg- 
islation to implement the Presiden- 
tial anti-inflation program but it is 
unlikely that these bills will get far. 

Use of grain by the distilling in- 
dustry has been denied under provi- 
sions of the Republican inflation curb 
bill which passed Congress. This ban, 
subject to modification at the’ dis- 
cretion of the President, is only valid 
until Jan. 31, 1948. The use ban on 
grain by the distillers is only effec- 
tive for such a short period and this 
leads to speculation that Congress 
may contemplate further allocation 
controls which would keep the distill- 
ers under further control after Jan. 
31,1948. 
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Flour business dropped to very 
meager volume last week as most 
buyers busied themselves with pre- 
Christmas activities or held off on 
further commitments until after the 
year-end inventory is out of the way. 
Not only did new business virtually 
disappear, but shipping directions on 
old contracts slackened to the point 
where mills lost running time. The 
favorable government report on the 
new winter wheat crop renewed hopes 
of many buyers for lower wheat 
prices and this added to the buying 
apathy. Indications were that the 
PMA would take over the buying for 
France under the interim aid ar- 
rangements. 


SPRING SALES DROP 
SHARPLY 


Spring wheat mills booked only 
32.6% of capacity last week, as com- 
pared with 105.3% the previous week 
and 28% a year ago. Business was 
reported as quiet as any time in re- 
cent months, with all classes of buy- 
ers holding back until after the holi- 
days and inventory time and giving 
little indication of buying plans for 
the new year. Slow shipping direc- 
tions on old orders have become a 
serious problem with spring wheat 
mills. Some interior plants shut down 
last week and will apply the idle time 
against next year’s vacation period. 
Others have closed for repairs and 
virtually all units will be closed aft- 
er Christmas for the balance of the 
week. Dec. 22 was the last day for 
trading in December wheat futures 
and mills switched to the May de- 
livery in calculating flour prices at 
about 15¢ bu. differential. 


SALES IN SOUTHWEST 
42% OF CAPACITY 


Mills in the Southwest reported 
sales of about 42% of capacity last 
week, compared with 65% the previ- 
ous week and 60% a year ago. About 
half of the week’s business was for 
export and government account. Do- 
mestic trade continued on the dull 
side, with buyers taking only small 
lots for quick shipment, the price to 
be determined on the date of ship- 
ment, in most cases. Many buyers 
awaited possible expansion in wheat 
receipts after the start of the new 
tax year, a fact considered, poten- 
tially bearish to many observers. Ex- 
port activity was slow, amounting to 
the filling of a few South American 
licenses granted last week. French 
buying was delayed pending a de- 
cision to be made as to whether the 
business will be handled by the PMA, 
now that France is being considered 
a relief nation along with Italy, 
Austria, Greece and others. France 
did take over 250,000 sacks at the 
Gulf before running out of funds. 
Mills were losing running time with 
some down to a five-day week. 


HOLIDAYS, INVENTORIES 
SLOW EASTERN SALES 
Buffalo mills were losing running 


time, due to quiet export trade and 
lack of urgency in the domestic de- 
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FLOUR BUSINESS SLACKENS 
AS HOLIDAY PERIOD NEARS 


Buyers Holding Off Until After Inventory — Favorable 
Crop Report Renews Hope of Lower Prices—Mills 
Lose Running Time on Slow Directions 


mand for flour. Many buyers were in- 
clined to allow stocks to run low for 
year-end inventory. Pre-holiday dull- 
ness in the Metropolitan New York 
market also curtailed new business 
and shipping directions on old con- 
tracts. Mills were pressing for direc- 
tions on old orders as well as new 
contracts, but buying was mostly con- 
fined to small amounts for fill-in pur- 
poses, largely springs. Portugal 
bought some 80% flour at $6.50@6.55 
f.a.s. New York. 

Boston bakers continued to defer 
purchases beyond immediate needs. 
Some of the larger purchasers nibbled 
on a prompt shipment basis, but as 
price concessions were refused or 
limited, little trading resulted. The 
new winter wheat estimate was con- 
considered bearish. Philadelphia trade 
was exceedingly light, with bakers 
occupied with pre-Christmas prepara- 


tions and not interested in laying in . 


flour supplies at least until after the 
turn of the year. It was reported that 
spring wheat mills were offering price 
discounts in an effort to obtain quick 
shipment orders, without much suc- 
cess. Pittsburgh buying was in small 
sized orders and not large in total. 
Bakers were busy with holiday trade 
and jobbers were not pushing for new 
business in view of the credit situa- 
tion. Some talk of planned reduction 
in bread pan sizes was heard. 


CENTRAL STATES 
TRADE DULL 


Chicago flour trade was dull, with 
mills expecting little or no improve- 
ment until after the first of the year. 
Even then buyers are expected to 
proceed cautiously, as many of them 
still are hoping for lower prices. The 
only business in reeent weeks has 
been scattered buying of small lots 
for prompt shipment, with no tend- 
ency to anticipate future needs. 
Cleveland jobbers reported some mill- 


ers offering up to 25¢ sack discount 
in a special effort to obtain shipping 
instructions, but buyers were not in- 
clined to increase their inventories 
before the first of the year and. trade 
was light. Should a break in the 
wheat market occur between now and 
Jan. 1, a large volume of flour busi- 
ness appears likely. 


LITTLE ACTIVITY 
IN SOUTH 


Southern states flour business was 
very quiet, with little or no interest 
in bookings beyond nearby shipment. 
Most interest was in hard winters, 
particularly from the baking and job- 
bing trades. Shipping directions on 
old orders increased from bakers who 
have settled their labér difficulties 
and are again in production. 


TRADE QUIET IN 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Pacific Northwest flour business 
was very light, with new bookings 
at a minimum in domestic channels 
and government business limited. 
Bakeries and family distributors are 
not booking ahead of inventory time 
and report a slowing down in consum- 
er demand as a result of high prices. 


WHEAT SHORTAGE 
IN CANADA 


Despite a heavy demand for flour 
from overseas, Canadian mills are be- 
ing forced to curtail production due 
to lack of wheat. Mills have received 
authorization from the Canadian 
Wheat Board for sales to designated 
countries for shipment from mills by 
March 31, 1948. Domestic demand 
continues active. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 324,908 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, represent- 
ing 69% of the total flour production 
in the U.S. amounting to 3,528,163 
sacks, compared with 3,853,071 sacks, 
in the previous week and 4,100,519 
sacks in the corresponding week a 
year ago. Flour production increased 
5,639 sacks in the Northwest over a 
week ago, but decreased 51,368 sacks 
in the Southwest, 26,270 at Buffalo 
and 4,380 in the North Pacific Coast 
area. 





Seasonal Dullness Pervades Durum 
Granulars Market Ahead of Holidays 


Seasonal dullness featured the du- 
rum granulars market the past week. 
New buying remained of the same 
light volume of recent weeks and even 
directions on old orders slowed up 
from the heavy rate evident of late. 
Eastern macaroni manufacturers ex- 
pect to lose some running time after 
both Christmas and New Year’s and, 
with inventory due at year-end, are 
not inclined to build up stocks. 

Indications point to an active trade 
after Jan. 1, as the export demand 
for macaroni products seems to be 
gaining momentum. So far, a num- 
ber of manufacturers have ignored 
the foreign inquiries because of their 
heavy backlogs of domestic business, 
but they will fall back on the over- 
seas business whenever a lull occurs 
in home demand. Most plants are 
booked to capacity through January. 

Current receipts of durum wheat 
are not large, but with most mills 
protected by storage stocks, supplies 
are ample for near-by milling needs. 


After showing some firmness at mid- 
week on stronger grain prices, the 
market eased Dec. 22 and closed 
about unchanged from a week ago 
at $6.75@6.80 sack, bulk, Minne- 

apolis. 
Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, Dec. 20, were as follows: 
Minneapolis 


1 Amber Durum or better........ $3.13 @3.15 
2 Amber Durum or better........ 3.13@3.15 
3 Amber Durum or better........ 3.12@3.14 
1 Durum or better .............. 2.96@3.00 
2 Durum or better .......ccccess 2.96 @3.00 
3 Durum or better ....cccccccses 2.95@2.99 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten milling companies, which represent the 
total capacity in the United States, in 
sacks, with comparisons; percentage of ca- 
pacity based on six-day week: 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
Dac. 14-26 .s.cceccccce *246,195 106 
Previous week ....... +232,670 99 
VO GPO. -. ciidccces-ose 254,458 121 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Dec. 20, 1947 ............ 5,708,142 
July 1-Dec. 21, 1946 .......eee0- 4,738,062 


*Preliminary. tEleven companies reported. 


December 23, 1947 


MILLFEED PRICES 
HOLD VERY STRONG 


Reduced Mill Operations Cut Near-by 
Offerings Below Current Trade 
Needs—Index Up 


Further gains in prices of grain and 
animal by-product feeds the past week 
increased the Production and Market- 
ing Administration index number of 
feedstuff prices to 310.1, the highest 
point of the war or postwar period. The 
feed grain index also moved up to a 
new record of 370.2. Some reduction 
in output and scarcity of supplies for 
immediate shipment were principally 
responsible for the advance in wheat 
millfeed prices. Corn feeds reflected 
continued strength in the grain mar- 
ket. Oilseed meals, and especially iin- 
seed meal for nearby shipment, were 
sparingly offered, and prices readily 
firmed. Tankage and meat scraps 
were in active request, with supplies 
relatively small and prices higher. 


Demand for Bran Active 


Demand for millfeed from feed 
manufacturers and feeders became 
more active and scarcity of bran and 
middlings for immediate and prompt 
shipment developed at a number of 
markets. At spring wheat mil!ing 
centers the smaller flour run made 
for a noticeable reduction in ouiput 
of wheat feeds, and bran and mid- 
dlings which could be promised for 
prompt or December shipment were 
sparingly offered. Mills in some cases 
appeared to be over-sold for Decem- 
ber shipment, since some were in the 
market to buy back commitments 
originally made for December. This 
combination of circumstances result- 
ed in a sharp advance in bran and 
standard middlings. Flour middlings 
and red dog were a little higher than 
a week ago, but demand for the 
heavy feeds was not active. 

At Chicago, the millfeed market 
was unsettled, but a good demand for 
standard bran and standard middlings 
advanced quotations on these fevds. 
Flour middlings and red dog, howev- 
er, closed on the easy side. At Kan- 
sas City bran and gray shorts were 
up in response to extremely light of- 
ferings and a broader demand. The 


-immediate feeding area surrounding 


Kansas City furnished a good inquiry, 
along with a somewhat broader de- 
mand from feed manufacturers in 
central states and eastern marke! 


Millfeed Production 


Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of ‘he 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 56,419 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Millcr. 
Production for the current week con- 
pares with an output of 58,406 tons 
in the week previous and 60,870 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 1,465,- 
655 tons, as compared with 1,269,254 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


IVES FEED STORE CHARTERED 

FULTON, N.Y: — The Ives Fe: 
Store, Inc., has been incorporated 
conduct a business in seeds, feeds and 
fertilizers, with offices here. Autho’- 
ized capital stock is 240 shares of pr‘ 
ferred at $50 par value, and +32) 
shares of common at no par valu: 
Directors are: Albert Ives, Bert | 
Ives and.Lena M. Ives, RFD. No, - 
Fulton, 
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cember 23, 1947 


Wheat Closes Firmer After 


Nervous Price Action 


Interim Aid Bill and Both Bullish and Bearish Crop 
Reports Keep Market Confused—CCC Remains Inactive 


* Wheat prices were somewhat ner- 
yous last week as dealers endeavored 
to interpret the many-sided pieces 
of news concerning old crop supplies, 
new crop outlook and the develop- 
ments in connection with foreign aid 
and domestic inflation legislation en- 
acted in the last few days of the 
special session of Congress. Expira- 
tion of the December delivery also 
caused considerable uncertainty, but 
that month went out Dec. 22 without 
the squeeze tactics that had been 
expected in some quarters a couple 
of weeks ago, when a substantial open 
interest remained to be evened up. 

Closing prices at leading markets 
Dec. 22 were a fraction to 3%¢ bu. 
higher than a week previous, as fol- 
lows: Chicago— December $3.10@ 
3.11%, May $2.96@2.96%, July $2.65 
@2.65%, September $2.57% @2.58%; 
Minneapolis—December $3.0444, May 
$2.91%; Kansas City — December 
$2.95%, May $2.86%, July $2.55%@ 
2.56. 

1947 Crop Reduced 

final estimates on 1947 crop pro- 
duction showed a reduction of 42 mil- 
lion bushels from the November esti- 
mate on wheat, together with smaller 
figures on corn and oats, for a com- 
bined reduction of over 104 million 
bushels. 


New Crop Improved 


A. day after the bullish final pro- 
duction estimate was released, the 
crop board revealed that Dec. 1 con- 
ditions indicated a prospective winter 
wheat crop of 838.7 million bushels, 
which with average spring wheat 
yields, would give over 1 billion bush- 
els total wheat production in 1948. 
The report was considered bearish 
and came as a pleasant surprise in 
view of the dark outlook only a 
month previously. Heavy rains and 
snows in November germinated the 
“dusted in” wheat and in many in- 
stances closed the wide gap between 
surface and subsoil moisture supplies. 

The CCC displayed little buying ac- 
tivity during the week and it was 
announced that its takings since July 
1, plus its stockpile on that date, had 
totaled 274 million bushels, showing 
that the export program is covered 
Well into the new year. The U.K. an- 
nounced that it had arranged to ob- 
tain 85 million bushels of the new 
Australian wheat crop now being 
harvested. With the recent acquisi- 
tions of Russian grain and the normal 
expectancy from Canada, this would 
make the British Isles independent 
of the U.S. for wheat supplies the 
remainder of the crop year. 


K.C, Prices Steady 


Wheat values followed a fairly 
Steady course at Kansas City for 
there were no particular influences 
Causing any drastic action in either 
direction. The low daily range of cash 
prices for No. 1 dark hard wheat was 
$2.95% @3.42%, while the high was 
only $2.98% @3.44%. Premiums on or- 
dinary protein remained at 2%¢ over 
the December future, 12% protein 
Was 12@13¢ over May, 13% was 21 
@26¢ over. 

The week was featured by the 
largest two-day accumulation of re- 
ceipts since last September. On Dec. 
22, 541 cars were received at Kansas 
City, an occurrence which probably 
indicates that country elevators are 


cleaning out storage space to make 
room for anticipated heavy receipts 
following the first of the new year. 
Little of the receipts at Kansas City 
was offered to cash customers, for 
most of it was going into storage un- 
til after Jan. 1, or was being applied 
on old December contracts. Demand 
for cash wheat was considered good, 
however, and on Dec. 22 mill buyers 
shared in the inquiry for additional 
supplies. Flour business continues 
dull, but an awakening of new inter- 
est is expected soon. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Dec. 20, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.97 @3.45% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.96% @3.44% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.96 @3.43% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.95% @3.42% 
No. 1 Red 

No. 2 Red .. 

No. 3 Red .. 
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Fort Worth reported ordinary No. 
1 hard winter selling Dec. 22 at $3@ 
3.12, basis delivered Texas common 
points, with 13% protein bringing 
2@3¢ premium. Demand was slow, 
but there was no pressure of offer- 
ings. 

Spring Receipts Large 

While country pressure to sell was 
not great, movement of spring wheat 
held up larger than expected, with 
1,564 cars at Minneapolis and 1,269 
at Duluth for the week. Offerings 
were fully up to requirements, since 
milling demand was not urgent and 
the CCC was out of the market ex- 
cept for one day. The premium basis 
was barely steady to somewhat low- 
er, especially for the ordinary pro- 
tein types. Open market offerings 
were not as large as the receipts might 
indicate, since a good deal of the 
movement was ordered into storage 
for disposition after the turn of the 
year. “To-arrive”’ bids were 3¢ over 
Minneapolis May for ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 dark northern spring, ship- 
ment to Minneapolis, in January and 
February, and 5¢ over May for ship- 
ment to Duluth. Good to choice mill- 
ing durum was firm, but intermediate 
and lower grades were easier. Mills 
ran actively on old granulars orders 
and were steadily in the market for 
the better milling grades of durum. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Dec. 20: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib. ........ $3.10% @3.11% 
1 DNS BO MW. .ncccccccesecs 3.09% @3.10% 
1 DNS 58 Ib. ..... eee e ee eee 3.09% @3.10% 
32 DNS 67 ID. ..ccccccccvecs 3.08% @3.09% 
3 DNB 56 Ib. ... cee ceeeeeee 3.06% @3.08% 
3 DNS 55 Ib. ...ceseeeseees 3.05% @3.07% 


Additional premiums for protein were as 
follows: 13% 1¢, 14% 12¢, 15% 22¢, 16% 
30¢ bu. 


Pacific Prices Independently Weak 


Wheat prices in the Pacific North- 
west softened in the face of advanc- 
ing prices at eastern markets. Ter- 
minal markets have been flooded with 
wheat under the car service order, 
and there has been more than enough 
free cars for mills and feed manu- 
facturers. Receivers find no place to 
go with these free cars, excepting to 
fill old contracts with the CCC. Some 
firms have completed their contracts 
with the CCC and are looking for 
outlets for arrivals. Farmers are hold- 
ing off selling until after the turn 
of the year. Soft white prices declined 
3¢ bu. in the face of a cent advance 
in eastern markets. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
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for More than » » » 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting 
currently to The Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to 
capacity and to the total estimated output of all mills in the U.S. expressed 


in percentages: 




















Dec. 14-20, Previous Dec. 15-21, Dec. 16-22, Dec. 17-23, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 
SOE. Ga’ ko sso DER S'D ¥en ws be *879,202 873,563 1,023,480 1,002,408 859,501 
SEN ate Aas 0050 oh.0 eh o'0s-9 65 1,484,868 1,536,136 1,536,566 1,400,965 1,173,801 
DUREUOE 9 S46 Gab o-5)s weer icderseas *505,966 532,236 539,689 356,534 489,219 
Central and Southeast ........ *326,315 574,944 618,555 575,211 587,573 
North Pacific Coast ........... *331,812 336,192 382,229 343,335 349,072 
BUREN Sek Debs. Cocke gcscens 3,528,163 3,853,071 4,100,519 3,678,453 3,459,166 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69 69 67 71 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
c——Percentage of capacity operated ~ c July 1 to ‘ 
Dec. ec. ec. Dec. 
14-20, Previous 15-21 16-22, 17-23, Dec. 20, Dec, 21, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 84 84 100 99 87 23,284,973 22,788,050 
Southwest ...... 95 99 105 103 85 38,014,643 35,117,115 
Buffalo. ......... 84 89 90 59 84 13,343,341 12,933,220 
Central and S. E. 69 76 81 72 74 13,911,729 13,002,153 
No. Pacific Coast 91 93 101 95 85 8,611,875 8,058,281 
Totals ......- 84 88 95 90 84 97,166,761 91,897,819 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
a. nal ~— ba Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity outpu y 
Dec. 14-20 ..... 376,920 355,034 eek ths poe i, — Bia 
Previous week .. 376,920 356,202 94 OF in ge Ea “ . . 
Tae Ge ks bcos 364,320 367,408 101 Previous week .. 378,360 330,483 87 
Two years ago .. 352,800 345,581 98 . Year ago ....... 360,360 315,302 98 
Five-year A@V@TABe .......ccecseses 87 Two years ago .. 321,360 360,231 112 
Ten-year A@VETage .......e.eeeeeeee 72 Five-year @VGTASE ... 2... cc cece cst 79 
Wichita DOM-VORE: AVOTERS 6 cccwicviccccione 66 
Dec. 14-20 ..... 118,800 111,291 94 *Preliminary. 
Previous week .. 118,800 107,248 90 - 
Year ago ....... 112,800 112,165 100 i 2 
Two years ago .. 111,132 113,705 102 Peng «Rin apggee oo Re gue sex 2 ~ 
Five-year average .. 89 by & , 7 _— 
Ten-year average ... 17 Montana and Iowa: 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Dec. 14-20 ..... 100,200 92,178 92 capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 100,200 96,076 96 Dec. 14-20 ..... 666,600 *532,605 80 
Year ago ....... 84,600 85,330 101 Previous week .. 666,600  ...... ee 
Two years ago .. 80,656 73,705 91 Weer. OHO - 6.2656 667,800 713,242 107 
Five-year Average ........eeseenes 90 Two years ago .. 667,800 644,127 96 
Ten-year AV@TABS ....... eee eeseece 87 Five-year average .......scceeeeee 79 
55 Representative Mills DE PGRE GVAPEBS \6.06ic ic kcdcecesia 56 


Mills outside of Kansas City, Wichita and 
Salina: 


Dec. 14-20 ..... 959,280 926,365 97 
Previous week .. 959,280 976,610 102 
Year ago ....... 894,660 971,663 109 
Two years ago .. 814,380 867,974 107 
Five-year A@Verage .....cseseeeceee 92 
Ten-year AVETABS ......eeeeccceces 76 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output = tivity 
Dec. 14-20 ..... 755,466 *326,315 69 
Previous week .. 743,466 617,437 78 
YORF QBO coacids 762,846 618,555 81 
Two years ago .. 794,106 675,211 72 
Five-year AVeCTAZe ........eceeeeee 65 
Ten-year AVeTABe ......cceeeeceees 61 

*Preliminary. 
. BUFFALO 

Dec. 14-20 ..... 601,200 *505,966 84 
Previous week .. 601,200 532,236 87 
Year ago ....... 601,200 539,689 90 
Two years ago .. 600,600 356,534 59 
Five-year Average .....cceeeeesees 74 
Ten-year AVETAGE ..... nc eer ceeeees 71 


*Preliminary. 


*Preliminary. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior Washington 
Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output. tivity 
Dec. 14-20 223,320 *232,641 104 
Previous week .. 223,320 223,320 100 
Year ago ....... 243,720 238,697 98 
Two years ago .. 225,720 190,924 85 
Five-year AVCTaSe ....cccseceseces 73 
Ten-year AVerTaBe ..... csc esceccces 63 


*Preliminary. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Dec. 14-20 ..... 140,010 99,171 72 
Previous week .. 140,010 112,946 81 
Year ago ....... 134,200 143,532 107 
Two years ago .. 134,800 152,411 114 
Five-year average .........-.sse005 80 
DOM<FORF AVETABO oi. cccccccccvcse's 72 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, to- 
gether with season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and 
Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills 
of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. Figures show produc- 
tion from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-— South west*—, 


c— Northwest *—, 


-—Buffalot—, -—Combined**— 


Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Dec. 14-20 ..... 30,059 775,588 $16,426 


Previous week .. 31,107 16,763 
Two weeks ago 30,874 17,360 
BUGP tweet cece 31,115 653,190 19,712 
|, eer eee 28,370 657,324 20,299 
oy Mae ere 23,769 596,829 17,405 
OO Pee 26,118 625,404 12,169 
Five-yr. average 27,288 651,467 17,202 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. 


451,307 $9,924 259,760 56,419 1,486,655 
10,536 58,406 
10,952 59,186 
375,784 10,043 240,290 60,870 1,269,264 
449,473 7,220 265,915 65,589 1,372,712 
401,557 9,907 260,435 51,081 1,248,821 
369,157 10,723 245,547 48,010 1,240,108 
409,455 9,563 254,389 54,395 1,323,512 


tAll mills. tPreliminary. 
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EXPORT CONTROLS EXTENDED 
BY ANTI-INFLATION MEASURE 


Industry Given Anti-Trust Immunity in Voluntary Alloca- 
tions of Scarce Materials—Congress Passes Interim 
Aid Bill on Last Day of Session 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—tThe use of price 
criteria in granting export licenses 
featured the anti-inflation curbs en- 
acted by the Republican Congress 
on the closing day of the extraordi- 
nary session. At the same time, in 
approving the Republican majority 
program, Congress passed the interim 
aid bill authorizing the expenditure 
of $540 million for relief purposes in 
France, Italy and Austria. To the 
foregoing, Congress also appropriat- 
ed $340 million for the occupation 
zones, including the U.K.-German 
zone. It was also understood that the 
army would be permitted to come 
back for additional funds during the 
second session of the 80th Congress 
if the present authorization was 
shown to be inadequate. 


Export Controls Extended 

The Republican anti-inflation pro- 
gram included the extension of ex- 
port controls and transportation con- 
trols until March 1, 1949. These con- 
trols were due to expire Feb. 29, 
1948. 

The program also provided for the 
use of voluntary industry agreements 
of allocating scarce materials immune 
from anti-trust law prosecution, sub- 
ject to approval by the attorney 
general. 

The terms of the anti-inflation 
measure state that in exceptional 
cases the grant of the export li- 
cense may also be subject to the 
establishment of a reasonable mark- 
up for export over the domestic price. 
This authority had been asked of 
Congress by W. Averell Harriman, 
secretary of commerce, who told the 
Senate Judiciary sub-committee that 
exorbitant export prices were con- 
tributing to the inflationary spiral 
at home. 


Price Control in One Form 


The use of mark-up margins in re- 
gard to exports is seen as price con- 
trol in one form. It was previously 
used by the OPA in regard to ex- 
ports. When the legislation was first 
offered, it was expected that opposi- 
tion might arise in export circles, 
but as far as the milling industry 
is concerned the plan appears to be 
welcomed as a return of free com- 
petition in the export field. Hereto- 
fore, the Department. of Commerce 
has used an historical pattern in dis- 
tributing export licenses to flour mill- 
ers, with only 15% of the total al- 
location set aside as a kitty for mills 
without any previous experience in 
the export field. 

* The use of the historical basis was 
recognized as clearly illegal, even by 
the commerce department officials, 
but its use was retained as the only 
administrable form of export license 
procedure. 

Although no widespread protest 
against the use of price criteria in 





the granting of export licenses has 
arisen, it is known that many cereal 
processors fear that the use of a 
reasonable domestic price may mean 
little more than the lowest price 
and lead to the introduction of sub- 
standard products in the export 
market. 

In connection with voluntary agree- 
ments by industry to allocate scarce 
commodities, it is important to note 
that this does not include the sub- 
ject of marketing of livestock and 
poultry at weights which affect the 
most efficient use of grain. This pro- 
vision had originally been included 
in the defeated House version of the 
inflation curb legislation, but was re- 
moved from the Senate bill. 

Included in the bill was a provi- 
sion which would permit the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture to make 
cash advances and contracts with 
foreign producers through the use 
of Commodity Credit Corp. funds 
subject to congressional approval. 


President Can Take Hand 


The Republican anti-inflation pro- 
gram also includes a provision pro- 
posed by Sen. Ralph H. Flanders (R., 
Vt.) and Sen. Raymond E. Baldwin 
(R., Conn.), which empowers the 
President to take the initiative to 
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Price Criteria on Export Licensing 





<> 


control scarce commodities, short- 
ages of which threaten public health 
or security. Under this provision, 
Congress would be obliged to give at- 
tention to the data the President 
submitted within 15 days after: it 
had been offered. 

The distilling industry was singled 
out for allocation control on its. use 
of grain. Under the terms of act, use 
of grains by the beverage distilling 
industry is halted until Jan. 31, 1948, 
unless the President certifies that 
grain can be made available for these 
purposes. This provision entered into 
the measure after an attempt was 
made by Sen. Harley Kilgore (D., 
W. Va.) to bring all grains under 
allocation controls. 

During the discussion of the infla- 
tion curb by Congress the distilling 
industry met with USDA. leaders, 
but was unable to come to a volun- 
tary agreement on a grain allocation 
program after the end of the vol- 
untary shutdown effected by the 
Luckman program Dec. 25. The sec- 
retary of agriculture had agreed that 
some limited operation of the dis- 
tilleries was advisable because of the 
potential by-product feed recovery, 
but he despaired of any results 
through voluntary programs because 
of the intense competitive situation 
in the industry. 

If the President approves an al- 
location of grain to the beverage dis- 
tillers, it is expected that Clinton 
P. Anderson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, will set the maximum grain use 
in any one month not to exceed -2.5 
million bushels, which he previously 
called a fair allocation. 


Measure Called Inadequate 


While the passage of the bill found 
many Democrats siding with the ma- 
jority, the measure was subjected to 
considerable criticism in administra- 
tion circles as being inadequate. Re- 


publican leaders, however, said that 
it was the maximum coverage of the 
President’s request which could be 
acted upon at the extraordinary ses- 
sion and that when the second ses- 
sion convenes Jan. 6, 1948, other 
items in the presidential program 
will be studied. 

One of the first proposals slated 
for attention is the price freeze bill 
offered by Sen. Homer Capehart (R.., 
Ind.) (N.W.M. Dec. 16, p. 9) which 
would freeze all prices at the high 
levels of Dec. 13, 1947. Sen. Flan- 
ders, who applauded the motives be- 
hind this measure told The North- 
western Miller that he believed that 
it would freeze many products or 
commodities at dislocated price lev- 
els on that date. Subsequently, he 
stated that he might favor the propo- 
sal if provision was made for the 
President to adjust inequities which 
existed on the price freeze date. 

Sen. Charles W. Tobey (R., N.H.), 
chairman of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, has slated hear- 
ings on the Capehart bill when the 
second session meets. 


Heavy Exports Seen 


President Truman’s message on 
long-term European relief to Con- 
gress provided for average wheat and 
flour exports for the 1948-49 year 
of 5,820,000 metric tons and for the 
three succeeding crop years an esti- 
mated average of 5,600,000. This pre- 
sumably represents exports only to 
the Marshall Plan countries, which 
comprise those to which the bulk 
of European exports are now going. 
In terms of bushels this amounts 
to 213,500,000 for the next crop and 
205,500,000 thereafter. 

So far this crop year, U.S. exports 
to this group represent about 71% 
of a total wheat and flour goal of 
around 13,000,000 tons, or 9,200,000 
tons, approximately 338,000,000 bu. 





37,654,000 Bu. Grains and Flour 
_ Allocated for Export 


WASHINGTON — Grain’ export 
quotas for February, 1948, announced 
Dec. 22 by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, total 995,500 long tons 
(37,654,000 bu.) of wheat, flour (in 
wheat equivalent) and oats. The Jan- 
uary quotas totaled 969,500 long tons 
(34,014,000 bu.). 

The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration will supply 95.7% of the 
February allocations of wheat, 57% 
of the flour and all of the oats. All 
of the PMA wheat and oats and most 
of the flour has already been bought 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. 

All wheat excepting quotas as- 
signed to Mexico and the countries 
classified as “miscellaneous” in the 
accompanying table will be supplied 
by PMA. All flour excepting quotas 
assigned to Belgium, Brazil, Cuba; 
India, Netherlands, Netherlands East 
Indies, Philippines, Portugal and the 
“miscellaneous” countries will be sup- 
plied by the PMA. 


Cumulative July, 1947-February, 


1948, grain quotas (including a car- 
ryover from June allocations) total 
401 million bushels. Of this quan- 


tity, the PMA portion totals 292,900,- 
000 bu. CCC purchases July 1 through 
Dec. 18, plus July 1 stocks total 308,- 
800,000 bu. 





Procurement 
against 
Allocations* allocations 
July, 1947- July-Dec. 
Feb., 1948 18, 1947f 
PMA— bu. bu. 
Li eee 211,400,000 227,300,000 
Flour (wheat 
equivalent) .... 48,400,000 47,400,000 
Coarse grains .... 33,100,000 34,100,000 
TE | os aces 292,900,000 308,800,000 
Commercial— 
i | SS eee 8,300,000 
Flour (wheat 
equivalent) .... 64,300,000 
Coarse grains .... 35,500,000 
Tote. oss eands 108,100,000 


*Includes carry-over from June, 1947, al- 
ocations, plus actual and estimated ship- 





L. J. BOUCHER LEAVES 
COMMANDER-LARABEE 


MINNEAPOLIS—Louis J. Boucher, 
in sales promotion work at Minne- 
apolis, for Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., east coast special sales rep- 
resentative for the firm, has resigned 
his position effective Jan. 1. He has 
not announced his plans for the fu- 
ture. 


in February 


ments of certain nonallocated coarse grin 
oroducts. 


tIncludes CCC July 1 stocks plus | 
chases July through Dec. 18, 1947. 
U. "8. GRAIN EXPORT PROGRAM— 
: FEBRUARY, 1948 
(1,000 Long Tons, Grain Equivalent) 


Country Wheat Flour Oats Total 
Austria ....... 27.0 12.0 Sue 9.0 
Belgium ...... 4.0 5.0 9 ae 9.0 
i SUL Oe ve 15.0 ‘ae 15.0 
ee 9.3 pe a 9.3 
OURS 7s sceccecs os 16.0 ewe 16.0 
France and 

Fr. N. Africa 117. 48.0 eee 165.0 
Greece ....... 27.0 18.0 al 45.0 
TOGA eevee s'e's 27.0— 12.0 eee 39.0 
RORAy Ac.evensos 117.0 60.0 esis 17 
Mexico ....... 25.0 ry, ex 2 
Netherlands .. 36.0 12.0 ave 48.0 
Netherlands 

B. Indies ... ee 10.0 sve 10.0 
Norway ...... 9.3 * 9.3 
Occupied zones: 

U.S.-U.K. 

Germany .. 117.0 48.0 15.0 180.0 
Fr. Germany 17.0 12.0 eee 29 
Japan and 

Ryukyus 72.0 12.0 84 

Philippines ... ae 16.0 16 
Portugal ..... 9.3 9.0 18 
Sweden ...... 9.3 pa 9 
Switzerland .. 9.3 axe ont 9 
Miscellaneous.. *2.3 *40.7 par 48 

Totals ...... 634.8 345.7 15.0 995 
Cargoes grain. 70 vis 2 72 

Bushels (flour in wheat equivalent) 


Wheat, 23,699,000; flour, 12,905,000; oats, 1 
050,000; total, 37,654,000. 

*One third of January-March 
previously announced. 


quotas 
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E PROOFER PROVES! 


To the experienced production man, the doughs out of the 
proofer tell the whole story of good fermentation, mellow 
gluten and the promise of fine breads with all the attributes 
of quality. 

To the baker who uses COMMANDER-LARABEE standard- 
ized ‘Bakers Flours,’ that rack on its way to the oven also tells a 
story of their remarkable uniformity of baking quality—the kind 
of uniformity that’s milled into all COMMANDER-LARA- 
BEE flours right through the year by “the men who know”, 

Select the COMMANDER-LARABEE flours that best meet 
your baking needs, and get daily proof of uniform quality 
breads that satisfy your customers. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO. 
pices: MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 

























SUNNY 
KANSAS | 


The sure way to quality baking is 


the selection of top quality ingredi- 


ents. The flour you use plays an 
important part in predetermining 
that quality. When you bake with 
SUNNY KANSAS you can be sure 
of this head start to t°p-notch qual- 
ity. For SUNNY KANSAS is 


scientifically milled from wheats of 


the finest baking characteristics. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA eed KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 
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101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "TS 




















*“RUSSELL’'S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


Best Territory Milling Wheat 

Direct from Country Elevators 

Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. 
Salina, Kansas 















WHITE WHEAT 


Lew Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 


**DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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BIPP Advertising to Feature 
‘Handle with Care” as Theme 


CHICAGO—“Handle with care .. 
and you'll be double lucky!” is the 
theme of the baking industry promo- 
tional program, which was given 
unanimous approval Dec. 12 in Chi- 
cago by the executive committee of 


the American Bakers Assn. and the 


‘BIPPxplanning and program commit- 
tees. The 1948 budget was set at 
.$742,500. 

The theme, in keeping with the. 
current national food conservation 
program, will be stressed in national 
advertising, medical journal adver- 
tising, merchandising tie-ins, consum- 
er education, and public relations. 

Two-Page Spread 

An inaugural - two-page four-color 
spread in Life magazine’s March-1 
issue, out Feb. 27, has been prepared 
by Foote, Cone & Belding, Chicago, 
to sound the tone of the program. 
The spread will urge: 

“Handle with Care . . . Buy wise- 
ly, eat sensibly, use every crumb of 
precious bakery foods and . . . You 
Will Be Double Lucky . . . Lucky 
once because delicious. bakery foods 
are mighty good for you, as well as 
good to look at, good to eat . 
Lucky twice because enriched bread, 
the bakery food that you eat the most 
of, is the best food value you can 
buy.” 

The complete advertising program 
for 1948 embraces seven additional 
four-color insertions in Life maga- 
zine, six four-color pages in the Ladies 
Home Journal, five four-color pages 
in McCall’s Magazine and five -pages 
each in the Journal of the American 
Medical Assn. and Modern Medicine. 

In announcing the program to the 
baking industry, BIPP headquarters 
declared that the advertising sched- 
ule means “a grand total of 78,931,- 
000 BIPP messages (99,811,000 pages) 
reaching American homes during 
1948 over the signature of the Bakers 
of America, plus repeated impacts 
upon the medical profession and the 
food trade. 


Tie-ins Planned 


Merchandising tie-ins contemplat- 
ed include a reprint of the initial 
Life magazine spread, a truck panel 
poster carrying the program’s theme 


and a full color illustration of the 
first Life magazine advertisement, 
end seals, outserts and bread wraps 
that stress the national advertising 
theme, local newspaper advertising 
tie-in copy, radio “thought starters,” 
and Life merchandising pieces to 
show BIPP subscribers how they can 
best exploit the national program lo- 
cally. 

A consumer education program 
through the American Institute of 
Baking and a public relations pro- 
gram directed by Theodore R. Sills 
& Co., Chicago and New York, will 
round out the over-all BIPP program. 
The AIB will concentrate, the first 
year, upon reaching the 32 million 
students in elementary and high 
schools and colleges with the story 
of the importance of bakery pro:ducts 
to nutrition and the nation’s eating 
habits. 

The public relations phase of the 
BIPP program will be designed to 
tell the baker’s story to the general 
public through all possible media and 
to further the aims of the national 
advertising, consumer education and 
merchandising phases by publicity 
material prepared for use at local 
levels. 


——=—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


L. T. BLOM NAMED TO 
MAAS-KEEFE CO. STAFF 


ST. PAUL—L. T. Blom will join 
the staff of Maas-Keefe Co., St. Paul 
bakery supply firm, effective Jan. 1, 
according to a recent announcement. 
Mr. Blom has been associated with 
the Red Star Yeast & Products Co. in 
the Twin Cities area for the past 22 
years. He will serve as sales represen- 
tative in the Minneapolis area for the 
Maas-Keefe Co. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 


LATIN TRADE CO. FORMED 


KANSAS CITY—The Latin Trade 
Co. has been established recently in 
Kansas City by Mrs. Alicia Thomas 
and Carlos and Rafael Garcia, to do 
an export business in foodstuffs and 
general merchandise. Mrs. Thomas 
was for eight years with the Pan 
American Trading Co., Kansas City, 
and is manager of the new firm. 





HERE IS HOW THE ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDISING WILL BE SCHEDULED DURING 
1948 


naomi bess IN WHICH ADS WILL APPEAR 






































@ er Magazines | van. | FEB | MAR.| APR | MAY | JUNE duty | Aus. | sept] ocr | Now | DEC. 
(ueeE ae 
"LADIES HOME JOURNAL | ||| || a= 6S 
“MeCALL'S eee ee ee 

| Grocery Magazines saat _ 

| PROGRESSIVE GROCER ae os oe lle 
" WATL RETAIL GROCERS | uu 0 lull 
| Medical Magazines — a RE Re RE 

| JOURNALOF THEAMA | | [mm] [mmm] [mmm] = i 

_ MODERN Mi MEDICINE. ee ee ee ee) 
“VEROUNONSNG PROMOTION | [tT les] [To] 





BIPP AD SCHEDULE—The schedule of advertising and merchandising 
promotion of the baking industry promotional program during 1948 is 
shown in the above chart. The first national consumer advertisement 0f 
the BIPP campaign is scheduled to appear in the March 1 issue of Life 
magazine. In addition to the three consumer magazines listed in the 
chart, grocery and medical magazines are to be used to carry specially- 


directed BIPP messages to the nation’s grocers and doctors. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING | 


As old-fashioned in top quality as it 
is modern in bakeshop performance, 
POLAR BEAR flour has a heritage 
of nearly fifty years of quality lead- 


ership. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 


—HERE’S A GREAT 
BAKERY FLOUR 


Quality you can trust is milled into 
every sack of BUFFALO, a stand- 
ard patent from selected hard 
winter wheats of superior baking 
character. BUFFALO provides 
the extra baking values that mean 
smooth shop production, lower 
costs and a fine-textured, tasty loaf. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY . Wichita, Kansas 
| Quality Millers Since 1879 
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Peak Grain Prices May Have 


Been Passed; 


WASHINGTON — Peak prices for 
grains may have been seen in the 
opinion of informed international au- 
thorities on the basis of optimistic 
news obtained from foreign sources 
regarding supplies and deliveries of 
grains. 

An informed source says that the 
Australian wheat crop probably will 
reach 235 million bushels, of which 
at least 150 million will be moved 


for export. 
Argentine grain exports have ex- 
panded importantly. In the past 


month, Argentine exports have more 
than doubled, reaching a total last 
week of 235,000 tons. This rate of ex- 
port from this source may be expect- 
ed to continue, it is predicted, since 
the Argentine government recently 
has placed port facilities under the 
control of a competent official. 

While the size of the Australian 
crop has been larger than predicted 
earlier by the International Emer- 


BREAD !8 THE 


I. S. JOSEPH CO. BUYS 
CLARK MILLS’ PROPERTIES 


The major portion of the physical 
properties of the former Northwest- 
ern Distributing Co. now Clark 
Mills, Inc., in Wisconsin have been 
acquired by the I. S. Joseph Co., 
Minneapolis. Clark Mills, Inc., will 
continue to be operated under lease 
by Peter Bootzin and Irvin Marcus. 

The deed making the transfer of 
the properties was executed by S. J. 
Miller and Elizabeth Black Miller, 
Marshfield, Wis., who purchased the 
facilities at a court sale last June 
for $315,000. The deed transferring 
the properties to the I. S. Joseph Co. 
carried federal revenue stamps indi- 
cating a consideration of a little less 
than $240,000. Some of the assets had 
previously been sold. 

The deed covers the properties in 
Colby, Abbotsford, Taylor and Alma 
Center, Wis., and includes all ware- 
houses, buildings, improvements or 
structures of any kind, as well as 
parts, supplies, motors and equip- 
ment acquired by Mr. Miller from the 
trustee in bankruptcy for the North- 
western Disbributing Co. “not already 
sold.” 

The principal plant involved is a 
modern 500-ton feed mill at Colby, 
Wis. 

Prior to the transfer of properties 
to the I. S. Joseph Co., Clark Mills 
had sold its plant at Boyd, Wis., to 
Harry Grubbs of Hubbard, Iowa. 
Under the name of Boyd Mills, Inc., 
it will be operated to manufacture 
feeds and will also do custom grind- 
ing. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LAWRENCE G. PRESTON DEAD 


NEW YORK—Lawrence G. Pres- 
ton, 62, associated in various capac- 
ities with the corn refining industry 
for over 35 years, died Dec. 10, at 
Roosevelt Hospital after a prolonged 
illness. Among the companies with 
which he had been associated as a 
sales executive were the Snyder Pack- 
ing Co., Rochester, N.Y., Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., Penick & Ford, 
Ltd., and American Maize-Products 
Co., all of New York City. He had 
been a vice president in charge of 
sales of the latter company for about 
16 years and was more-recently its 
executive vice president. 








Supply Improves 


gency Food Committee, the increased 
outturn is a surprise. However, the 
bulk of Australian wheat exports will 
go to U.K. destinations and the im- 
pact of this bumper crop will ease the 
load on international supply sources. 

Another optimistic supply factor is 
that of the indications on the next 
Argentine wheat crop, where an ex- 
tremely favorable yield is expected 
which may offset the reduced wheat 
acreage. In addition, this internation- 
al expert believes that approximately 
1 million tons of corn will be avail- 
able from Argentina, since shipping 
facilities have shown this new in- 
crease in efficiency. 

Although these factors seem imme- 
diately favorable, it is important that 
they should not be given exaggerated 
emphasis. This world food crisis is 
far from over, according to this of- 
ficial, but the net gain at this time 
is consequential and may have an 
important influence on ‘the insistent 
demand for U.S. grain supplies. 


STAFF OF LiF 


CHICAGO FEED CLUB 
HOLDS ANNUAL PARTY 


CHICAGO—The annual Christmas 
party of the Chicago Feed Club, held 
the evening of Dec. 15 at the Bis- 
marck Hotel, was attended by 200 
members and guests. Festivities start- 
ed at 5:30 p.m. with cocktails, fo)- 
lowed by dinner. 

The program committee presented 
a floor show, after which gifts were 
distributed to everyone in attendance. 
Twenty large turkeys were awarded 
to those whose numbers were drawn, 
and Wally Lindeman of M. J. Neahr 
&.Co. won the pot of gold, contain 
ing $40. ’ 

President Leo Knapp, Calcium Car- 
bonate Co., presided, and the pro- 
gram committee, of which W. H. 
Bigelow, Stauffer Chemical Co., was 
chairman, received the thanks of 
everyone for arrangihg the party. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MORRISON-GREGG-MITCHELL 
PLANS EUSTIS FEED MILL 


KANSAS CITY—Plans are under 
way for installation of a formula feed 
manufacturing plant at Eustis, Neb., 
in connection with the elevator oper- 
ations there of Morrison-Gregg- 
Mitchell Co., Kansas City. The com- 
pany operates two grain houses at 
Eustis and is converting an adjacent 
warehouse to feed manufacturing. 
The plant will have a capacity of 
about 20 tons daily. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SWIFT & CO. REPORTS 
INCREASE IN NET PROFIT 


CHICAGO—Swift & Co. showed an 
increase of 36% in net profit for the 
fiscal year ended Nov. 1, with sales 
rising 71% to a new high. 

The company’s net profit of $22,- 
334,977 was after a provision of $12 
million “for high cost additions to 
fixed assets.” The net earnings from 
all operations compared with $16,394,- 
739 a year ago. Earnings were $3.77 
a share this year, against $2.77 in 
1946. 

The company spent $24,871,885 for 
replacements, modernization and new 
facilities last year. 

Swift’s record sales for fiscal 1947 
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totaled $2,248,766,634, compared with 
$1,308,364,155 last year. 

John Holmes, president, said that 
“although net earnings were larger 
than a year ago, company earnings 
per dollar of sales were 1¢ compared 
with 1.3¢ in 1946.” 


————-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MOST VALUABLE CARGO 





TORONTO — The most valuable 


cargo ever to arrive at the Great 
Lakes Elevator, Owen Sound, Ont., 
was unloaded there Dec. 15, when the 
480-ft. freighter, Sir Thomas 
Shaughnessy, arrived with a cargo of 
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306,554 bu. flax. With flax currently 
priced at $7.22 bu., the cargo was 
valued at more than $2,243,000. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


P. D. BOSSHARDT JOINS 
STALEY MILLING FIRM 


KANSAS CITY—Parker D. Boss- 
hardt has joined the purchasing de- 
partment of the Staley Milling Co., 
Kansas City, feed manufacturers. Mr. 
Bosshardt formerly was in charge of 
purchasing at Kansas City for Stok- 
ley-Van Camp, Inc., vegetable can- 
ners, and also was in the production 
department of the firm. 


<— 


‘“‘New Look’’ in Executive Offices 








BEFORE—tThe austere office shown above, before decoration, is the heai- 
quarters of Raymond F. Kilthau, Atlantic Coast sales representative of 
the Preston Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, Wash., in the Produce Fx- 
change Bldg. Annex, 8 Broadway, New York City. 





hg Ra MEE: 


AFTER—Here is the latest view of the office of Mr. Kilthau after it had 
been redecorated with F. Schumacher fabrics by Helen Novak, interio: 
designer. The 18th century motif lends a first dignity to the office. 


uce Exchange Building still pre- 
sents the unchanged, solid red 
brick front that in 1888 dazzled the 
business area of New York as the 


A ice Exch the New York Prod- 


-most elaborate skyscraper in the 


country, several of the offices of flour 
men within it have been refurnished 
and redecorated in line with the most 
modern tradition. 

One of the first to transform its 
drab offices attractively was the 
firm of Samuel Knighton & Sons, Inc., 
many years ago, when Samuel 


Knighton was alive and his three 
sons were all active in the business. 
Others whose offices reflect more than 
ordinary brightness have been E. S. 
Thompson, Samuel R. Strisik Co. and 
David Coleman, Inc. 


The most recent and most elaborate 
transformation is the office of Ry- 
mond F. Kilthau, Atlantic Coast sa!es 
representative of the Preston Sha‘‘er 
Milling Co., Walla Walla, Wash., in 
the Produce Exchange Annex. Hore 
robin’s egg blue is used against pe 
colored walls and the leather-top) °d 
mahogany desks are lighted by e 
trified antique brass kerosene ‘s.U- 
dent’s lamps. Unusual details such “Ss 
a cabinet of plum pudding mahoga"y 
fashioned from an antique wine cc”!- 
er, a genuine old Wedgewood plaq''e 
brass door knobs with the Produce 
Exchange insignia and an especia'ly 
created floral linen print for dra°- 
eries and upholstering create a “fresh 
18th century study” in an old-fas!- 
ioned 19th century building. 
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Centennial Ftouring Mills Co.8 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


















NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE © WENATCHEE « o RIS Vv ELLE e PORTLAND 





"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York Orry 












ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 























































SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 





CROWN 
MILLS 


































PORRLAND, OREGON 
Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, WESTERN MILLING Co. 
Family and Ex- MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
port Flours. BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 








FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME" General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 




















TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 








BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
Mills located at Tidewater and Country and Feed Mills 
604 LEWIS BUILDING e PORTLAND 4, OREGON 900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 




















'DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
MILLS Co. FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 


Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 


Capacity 44,000 Sacks Daity 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY « BAKERS « CRACKERS ° CAKE 
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The SHLAOMNGEA IS 2 
SALINA, KANSAS 2 











Siluern Mist Will Build 
Sales for You Becaude: 


1. Good baking results guaranteed 
2. Constant uniform high quality assured 
3. Silver Mist has real consumer sales appeal 








SHELLABARGER MILLS «x SAELINA KANSAS 


Southeastern Sales Office: 808 Nashville Trust Bldg., NasHvitte, TENN. 
Central States Sales Office: Suite 1940, Leveque Lincoln Tower Bidg., 50 West Broad Street, CoLumsBus, On10 




















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
























iy 
“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


















Jonres-HETTELSATER ConstRucTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 
FLOUR 
SPRINGFIELD MILLING 


CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 





























Marsh & McLennan | | SoftWinter Wheat Flours 


INCORPORATED Keuille « Com ‘al 
Chicago New York Export 
Minneapolis 





Leng Distance Telephone 32 
a Cable address —"Smithstalk’’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 


Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 














ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
*WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 





Against All Risks 














e We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 
Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Misseurl 














Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 




























ACME — GOLD DRIFT Pfeffer Milling Company - 
Better Bakery Flours ee 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need pronds, Lob Bell, LEBANON, 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okia. 
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Flour Distributors 
Hold Chicago 
Christmas Party 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, for the 
first time in many years, held its own 
Christmas party Dec. 16 at the Fur- 


-niture Club. 


The festivities started at 5 pm. 
and for two hours the 60 members 
had a most enjoyable time. Cocktails 
and a smorgasbord were served, and 
Christmas gifts. were distributed to 
all in attendance. Between the events, 
many members participated in card 
games. 

R. E. Bemmels, president, was as- 
sisted by a committee who made the 
arrangements, consisting of N. G. An- 
derson, chairman; L. E. Bowman, F. 
T. Herbert, L. R. Merrill and W. T 
Wilson. 
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BUFFALO GRAIN FLEET 
TIE-UP “DISAPPOINTING” 


BUFFALO—tThere are 31 boats in 
the grain storage fleet at present, 
which*is somewhat disappointing to 
waterfront interests in view of the 
indications in the late fall that at 
least 10 more would tie up with grain 
in the harbor. The fleet holds slightly 
more than 10,000,000 bu. Of this 
amount, 3,472,955 bu. is Canadian 
grain. The commercial elevators now 
hold 25,257,346 bu. out of a capacity 
of 27 million. During the navigation 
season, the Corn Exchange reported 
grain receipts over the 120 million- 
bushel mark, as compared with 113.5 
million bushels in the 1946 navigation 
season, 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


S.D. ELEVATOR GROUP 
HEARS MARKETING FORUM 


- A grain marketing panel composed 
of six Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
members conducted a grain market- 
ing forum as a feature of the annual 
convention of the Farmers Elevaior 
Association of South Dakota held at 








“Aberdeen Dec. 15-16. Members of the 


association were urged to ask ques- 
tions concerning various angles of 
handling and marketing grains. 

Indicative of the efficient manimer 
in which the panel of experts @n- 
swered the questions was the adop- 
tion of a resolution by the associa- 
tion following the forum, placing ‘he 
elevator group on record as recogm'z- 
ing the economic value of futures 
trading. 

Members of the grain marketing 
panel included E. S. Ferguson, Ke!- 
logg Commission Co., chairman; ©. 
E. Quinn, Benson-Quinn Co.; L. ». 
Crosby, Cargill, Inc.; L. P. Gannon, 
Hixon-Gannon Co., Inc.; G. W. Ban- 
ning, Van Dusen Harrington Co.; 
H. McCarthy, McCarthy Bros. Co. 

The text of the resolution follows: 

“Whereas the present administr:- 
tion has asked Congress for authori‘ y 
to fix margin requirements on futures 
trading in the grain exchanges, a”! 
whereas this request has been accor.- 
panied by a public attack by gover?- 
ment officials on speculative tradinz 
and other essential elements of ©'- 
derly grain marketing in this coun- 


try; we, as country grain elevator 


owners and operators and daily users 
of the hedging facilities of the orga” 
ized futures markets hereby express 
our strong opposition to the granting 


of any such authority to any govern- 
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FOR 


EASY 
ACCURATE 
ECONOMICAL 


FLOUR 
ENRICHMENT 


ALWAYS SPECIFY 


Special Markets Division 
WINTHROP -STEARNS Inc. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


@ The businesses formerly conducted by Winthrop 
Chemical Company, Inc. and Frederick Stearns & 
Company are now owned by Winthrop-Stearns Inc, 
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LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


* 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 








RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











PROMPT“. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 











PIHES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The ¢ orado Milling & Elevator Co 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 
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mental agency. We recognize the eco- 
nomic value of futures trading and 
speculation in helping to provide for 
efficient marketing of the nation’s 
grain crops, and we decry efforts of 
government officials to discredit our 
marketing system in the eyes of the 
public.” 

Paul Krueger, Groton, S.D., was 
elected president of the elevator as- 
sociation for a term of one year. 


“@ther officers include C. A. Woods, 


Plankinton, first vice president; S. S. 
Judy, Forestburg, second vice presi- 
dent; Clifton Anderson, Aberdeen, 
secretary; Henry Hinrichs, Clare- 
mont, treasurer. 
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Uniform Wage-Hour 


Exemptions Asked 
by Feed Group _ 


ST. LOUIS—In a statement sent to 
the House Committee on Education 
and Labor, the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn. urges that complete 
uniformity in exemption of employees 
be provided under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 








The association’s statement urges 


that Congress: 

1. Write into the law a definition 
of the “area of production.” 

2. Provide complete uniformity in 
the exemption for all employees 
working under Sec. 13 (a) (10) of 
the act. 

3. Insist that the administrator 
shall not try to place under the act 
those employees who generally are 
exempt but who during any work 
week may do casual and incidental 
duties outside of the strict language 
of their exemption. 

4. Provide that the retail selling 
exemption be made uniform for em- 
ployees, irrespective of volume sold 
to any one buyer at retail. 

In other words, the association has 
asked that all employees of country 
elevators who are commonly en- 
gaged in receiving grain from pro- 
ducers be recognized in the exemp- 
tion from maximum hours and mini- 
mum wages, a recent association bul- 
letin explains. 

Also, the association asks that em- 
ployees of retail feed stores, custom 
grinders, etc., shall not lose exemp- 
tion merely because they may occa- 
sionally do an incidental task that the 
administration defines as connected 
with interstate commerce, and that 
retail feed store employees do not 
lose their retail classification upon 
the administrator’s arbitrary decision 
as to the effect of the size of sale 
upon its retail character, the bulle- 
tin adds. 

The House committee has con- 
ducted hearings on proposed changes 
in the wage and hour law. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Cc. E. RYAN NOW WITH 
KALMBACH-BURCKETT 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—C. E. Ryan 
recently joined the Kalmbach-Burck- 
ett Co. as assistant sales manager 
and buyer. 

Mr. Ryan previously was employed 
by the Mountain City Mill Co.,.Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., as director of nutri- 
tion and sales promotion. He formerly 
worked. ,for' the Kalmbach-Burckett 
Co. as director of nutrition. 

In his new position Mr. Ryan will 
have charge of nutritional work and 





“the territorial sales force in addition 


to doing a considerable portion of the 
company’s feed buying 
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MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 










































Most Americans know little or nothing about the com- 
modity markets. That’s unfortunate in our opinion, for 
public ignorance about any business makes for trouble, 
restricts the possibilities for growth and development 


in that field. 


Because we believe that people should have an ele- 
mentary knowledge of how these markets work—how 
their operations help to keep prices stabilized—we have 
available our booklet “CommMonitigs,” which -reviews 
these facts. We'll be glad to send you a copy. 


Day in and day out, our Commodity Division, which pre- 
pared this study, is in the business of supplying news when you 
need it. It is in constant contact with our offices in 93 cities— 
many of them vital centers of news about the growth and proc- 
essing of individual commodities. Some 45,000 miles of private 
wires feed flashes into headquarters, speed news reports back 
to our offices... If this news service would be important in your 
business, we will be glad to tell you how our facilities can be 
put to work for you. 


For information about the operations of 
our Commodity Division... 
For a copy of “COMMODITIES” 
Write Department W-7 


Merritt Lyncu, Pierce, FENNER & BEANB 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 93 Cities 
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The Mills of Montmartre—From the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co.’s 1947 Christmas card. 


THE MILLS OF MONTMARTRE— 
Frank W. Copley has a sentiment for 
the art and history of milling that 
has led him into many an entrancing 
byway of art collection and historical 
research. His current activities have 
resulted in this year’s Bemis Bro. Bay 
Co.’s Christmas card, which has come 
to the company’s friends embellished 
with a handsome colored lithograph 
of the Mills of Montmartre. This pic- 
ture follows the lines of a very old 
colored lithograph showing the Mills 
of Montmartre as they appeared, say, 
a hundred and fifty years ago. Mr. 
Copley happily came upon the picture 
as he was delving about for this 
year’s Bemis Christmas card subject, 
and part of that delving was an ex- 
cursion into the files of The North- 
western Miller for an article about 
one M. Debray, the last miller of 
Montmartre. 

Mr. Copley’s original historical 
notes are somewhat more ample than 
those printed on the card. It seemed 
to him that a recital of the martyr- 
dom of St. Denis and the tragic end- 
ing of the Debray brothers was not 
appropriate to the holiday season. 
But now the holidays are waning, and 
perhaps all of the notes, happy and 
solemn, may be permitted to emerge 
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in print. They deserve to do so, in- 
deed, for Mr. Copley has told an en- 
gaging story—he is no less literate 
than he is sensitive to the corre- 
sponding gracenotes of milling his- 
tory. Here is his story in full: 


®Mount of Martyrs—Northward be- 
yond the original walls of Paris and 
some three hundred feet above the 
Seine, towered Montmartre, the 
mount of Martyrs, or, as some sug- 
gest, the mount of Mars. Its first 
martyr was St. Denis. With two fel- 
low missionaries he was condemned 
to death by the Prefect because of 
his zeal in spreading Christianity. 
The procession moved slowly up the 
hill. The summit reached, their heads 
were struck off by the executioner. 
Two lay still in death. The decapi- 
tated St. Denis arose, picked up his 
head, bathed it in a nearby fountain 


_ and walked toward the north six 


thousand paces, where he handed his 
head to an old woman, one Catulla, 
and fell never to rise again. Canon- 
ized, he became the patron saint of 
Paris. 

The earliest contemporary plans of 
the city now extant were drawn at 
the end of the Sixteenth Century, but 
these as well as Le Grand’s hypo- 
thetical map of the city as it ap- 
peared in 1380 A.D. show on the sum- 
mit of La Butte Montmartre three 
wind-driven flour mills. They were 
situated close’ to the walls of the 
ancient Abbaye de Montmartre, and 
no doubt supplied the religious and 
secular of that community with their 
daily bread. 

These mills and their successors 
ground steadily through the cen- 
turies, until in comparatively modern 
times, new sources of power, new 
machinery and the pressure of the 
expanding city transformed these 
ghosts of the past into cabarets and 
cinemas. In this district you may see 
the Moulin Rouge:so well known to 
all tourists. Close by loom the majes- 
tic wings of the more authentic Mou- 
lin de Galette. Its ancient grinding 
stones are imbedded in the lawn, a 
proud reminder of its yesterdays of 
greater usefulness and glory. And 
those yesterdays are not so remote, 
for only a few years ago there died 
one Auguste Debray, the last miller- 
owner-operator of La Galette. It is 
said this particular mill was moved 
from La Butte des Moulins, located 
nearer the city walls, to replace an 
earlier mill on Montmartre. 


® The Brothers Debray—This Debray 
family in passing is not without its 
history. For back in 1814, on March 
29, the allies entered Paris and a 


small French army outnumbered ten 
to one defended Montmartre from 
their attack. Among the defenders 
were the four brothers Debray. Three 
fell fighting bravely. The fourth kept 


firing his musket at the enemy, but ~ 


soon met an inevitable death. Where- 
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‘STERDAY, JODAY ¢ JOMORROW 


are in very essence poetry. Amid the 
noise and the tumult and the violence 
of six centuries or more, they played 
their useful part. Their annals are re- 
corded not in the formal pages of 
history, but in the hearts of the hun- 
gry populace they served so long. 


upon the body of the brave man was 
hoisted and fixed on the great arms 
of his mill. Thus one of our mills fur- 
nished a glorious cross on which the 
heroic owner hung. 


® The Mills of Montmartre have long 
since ceased grinding. At their doors 
the miller no longer takes his toll. 
Yet many of us in a highly industrial- 
ized age like to be reminded of the 
picturesqueness of the past. We hear 
the wind catching the wing blades 
and whirling them in the moonlight. 
The low hum of the grinding stones 
in fancy reaches our ears and we feel 
like singing with the poet 

“Tis estaient trois jolis moulins 

Qui, pimpants, couronnaient 

la Butte—” 

for these humble but majestic mills 


THIS CHRISTMAS 
EVE 


In a world harassed 

Almost to despair— 

Rumors of strife ahead 
Poisoning the air— 

I must lean (in spirit) 

On a fence beside a field 
Where certainty waits April 
Under snow, and yield 

Myself up to quiet, 

Relearning to believe 

The star that shone on Bethle!iem, 
Shines still this Christmas Eve. 


ETHEL ROMIG FULLER. 








“Night or so back,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the !‘ish 
River Roller Mills, “when Mis’ Fetchit was knittin’ by the 
fire and list’nin’ now an’ then when I’d read some little piece 
out of the Banner, Mis’ Fetchit up an’ said she couldn’t see 
why in time the Lord made Christmas come when al! the 
world was rarin’ up so an’ how much 
nicer *twould be ef’n Christmases was 
cheery liken they used to be back a 
n ways. I knowed that she’d bin 
thinkin’ about that and so | up 
an’ told her right out that the 
Lord knew jes’ ’zackly about 
everythin’ an’ it was on that 
account he made Christinas 
come this year when the cre- 
ation was goin’ to pieces, on ac- 
count it made it easier to find peace an’ 
comfort in God’s promises and know when they put t! eir 
trust in Him and thought right inside theirselves, it would 
turn out that way an’ they could stand all the troubles ev- 
erywhere with a tarnation sight less worry than if the trou- 
ble was goin’ an’ we didn’t have Him to see us through. o 
Mis’ Fetchit said she reckened I might be right an’ we : 
Merry Christmas to each other and stepped off toward bed 
right comforted.” —RE.S 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 


Members of the staff of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, many of whom have happily 
served its readers for more than a quarter 
of a century, again send to each and all of 
those readers, of yesterday, today and to- 
morrow, their cordial good wishes on this 
the most sacred and cheerfulest day of all. 
May the times ahead bring to each of them 
greater peace for themselves and far greater 
peace for the troubled world in which so 
many of them now live. And may we re- 
peat, as a personal message to each and 
every one of them, the words which have 
appeared on this page through all these many 
years “God Rest You Merry Gentlemen, 
and a Merry Christmas to You One and All.” 
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BREAD—THE SLOW MARCH OF 
CENTURIES 


LITTLE while ago it became a part of our 

task to scan a manuscript which, if all turns 
out well, will a few months from now become a 
somewhat abbreviated story of the advance of 
milling in the world. A somewhat similar chore 
had fallen to our lot a considerable time ago, 
but at that time we saw little in it save a some- 
what routine assignment stirring us little. 

This time, however, we became much more 
interested, chiefly because of its having taken 
man such an incredibly long time to learn that 
grass of prehistoric times constituted the base of 
bread, the food that sustained mankind through 
thousands of years. And what a slow march he 
has made of it, of the harvest itself, of the crude 
separation of the seeds from the straw and final- 
ly turning the straw into something which ulti- 
mately became known as bread. : 

We found, indeed, that the greatest wonder 
about the real existence of bread was that it took 
so long to come into being. The pages we read 
began with the almost completely unknown, with 
the Paleolithic and Neolithic ages, continued 
through far off China, the even slower march 
through the Near East, with the Egyptians and 
Greeks, then leaders of such civilizations as had 
come about, being incredibly slow in developing 
anything like what we call bread today. There 
were infinitely slow ages of progress in garner- 
ing, in separating the grain and chaff from the 
straw and then the grain from the chaff. 

It took an even longer time for mankind to 
learn to beat the grain with a stone, then between 
two stones, then with a stone in a kind of mortar, 
with the women pounding the stones, the servants 
in the great houses, ultimately the baker him- 
self, beating the grain into the flour which he 
was later to bake in his own ovens. 


After that it was a very long time indeed be- 
fore there came to be two similar stones, the 
upper imposed upon the lower, and the wheat 
actually ground into flour preliminary to its crude 
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sifting, until there actually were what came to 
be known as mills, in Egypt and along the Tiber. 
Indeed, it was in Roman time that the grinding 
stones actually came to be known as myle, later 
to become the Latin myle and, through long ages 
as the muhle, which may be accepted as the true 
parent of the German muhle and our own English 
mill. Yet through all of these ages of change, 
operation of the myle was mostly the work of 
women “grinding at the mill,” and it was not un- 
til well into the middle ages that the miller be- 
came his own man, or, as ofttimes, the baker pro- 
ducing in his “mill” the flour for his own baking 
into bread. 

So civilized bread marched the long trail, with 
the woman, or man or the ass grinding between 
crude stones until there arrived grinding by pow- 
er, by the water in the stream or by the early 
day windmill producing crude flour. 

And this, so our manuscript tells us, was the 
slow development of endless ages before there 
ever was a mill in terms of anything like those 
of today. But when the day of flour arrived it 
arrived with a rush. If we disregard the coarse 
flour and bread of even two hundred years ago, 
a single century has brought us the white flour 
as we know it and the white bread such as we 
demand today. Thus the story which we have 
just casually reviewed in many pages is the story 
of man wanting bread through numberless ages 
and at last finding what he sought for almost 


_Within. the day of men yet living. Indeed, the 


grandfathers of men now living existed on some- 
thing which today we would not accept as the 
bread of modern times—a transition in industry 
unequalled by any other accomplishment of men. 


RECESSIONAL 


God of .our fathers, known of old— 
Lord of our far-flung battle line— 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The Captains and the Kings depart— 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


Far-called, our navies melt away— 
On dune and headland sinks the fre— 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard— 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard,—- 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy Mercy on Thy People, Lord! Amen. 


RUDYARD KIPLING 
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THE BREAD ADVERTISING 
PATTERN 


HE American Bakers Association Executive 

Committee, following a conference with the 
various BIPP committees at Chicago last week, 
made announcement of the pattern to be taken 
for national bread promotion to be undertaken 
by March, 1948, with merchandising promotion 
beginning January 1 and national magazine ad- 
vertising to appear for the first time three months 
later. 

The committee reveals that the national mag- 
azine advertising will be built around double color, 
pages to appear in Life eight times in the year, the 
Ladies Home Journal six times and McCall's five 
times. 

Through the same period advertisements will 
appear in two grocery magazines, Progressive 
Grocer and National Retail Grocers Bulletin, and 
two medical magazines, the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association and Modern Medicine, 

To a considerable degree the promotion pro- 
gram will center about Life, using not only two- 
page four-color insertions in the magazine itself, 
with a total distribution through the eight issues 
amounting to 43,320,000 copies, but additional dis- 
tribution as reprints, truck panel posters and in 
various ways. Much the same program will be 
used with the four color plates in the Ladies 
Home Journal and McCall’s, with a combined 
circulation of 35,611,000 copies. The total circula- 
tions of these three publications are reckoned to 
carry the bakers’ message to 78,931,000 readers 
on 99,811,000 pages. 

It is not appropriate to give in this editorial 
comment the full schedule of supplementary pro- 
motion work, our purpose here, in citing the pat- 
tern of the program, being chiefly to make plains 
the enormous volume of magazine publicity 
planned in the program around which will be 
built through the ten months the numberless 
kinds of supporting work carried along many 
channels. 

While it is obviously unfortunate that the bak- 
ers’ program is having to be carried on while 
some sort of opposition to bread eating—no one 
knows what kind—will be more or less carried 
on by “voluntary” government schemes, bread 
has to be and will be eaten if people are to live; 
and circumstances and commitments were such 
that the entire bakers’ program could be not 
wholly abandoned while the government is fu- 
tilely trying to make up its mind. 
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IMPERFECT PEACE AND GOOD WILL 
AMONG THE PILGRIMS, 1621 


On ye day called Chrismas-day, ye Govr 
caled them out to worke, (as was used,) but 
ye most of this new-company excused them 
selves and said it wente against their con- 
sciences to work on yt day. So ye Govr tould 
them that if they made it mater of con- 
science, he would spare them till they were 
better informed. So he led away ye rest and 
lefte them; but when they came home at 
noone from their worke, he found them in 
ye streete at play, openly; some pitching 
ye barr, & some at stoole-ball, and such like 
sports. So he went to them, and tooke away 
their implements, and tould them that was 
against his conscience, that they should play 
& others worke. If they made ye keeping 
of it mater of devotion, let them kepe their 
houses, but ther should be no gameing or 
revelling in ye streets. Since which time noth- 
ing hath been atempted that way, at least 
openly. — William Bradford. (Edited by 
Charles Deane.) 
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Final Wheat, Corn Estimates Lowered 





OATS ALSO DOWN, FOR TOTAL 
LOSS OF OVER 104 MILLION 


Barley Estimate Cut 5 Million—Grain Sociinemne Gain 10 
Million and Soybeans Up 4 Million—Total Crop 
Production 5% Below 1946 High 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in its annual 
sumanary of 1947 crop production, low- 
ered its estimates on the three major 
grain crops—wheat, corn and oats— 
by a total of over 104 million bushels 
from its November official forecast. 

... The corn crop was placed at 2,400,- 
“952,000 bu., wheat 1,364,919,000 bu. 
and oats 1,215,970,000 bu. 

For corn, this is a decrease of 46,- 
470,000 bu. from the November es- 
timate of 2,447,422,000 bu. The revised 
estimate for last year’s record is 3,- 
249,950,000 bu. The crop averaged 
2,639,102,000 for the vadeaeeen (1936- 
45) period. 

The department said total crop pro- 
duction this year fell 5% below last 
year’s record high. But it was 8% 
higher than in any other previous 
peacetime year. 


Wheat Estimate Off 

For wheat, this is a decrease of 41,- 
842,000 bu. from the November figure 
of 1,406,761,000 bu., the largest of 
record. The revised estimate for last 
year is 1,153,046,000 bu. The 10-year 
average is 653,893,000. 

Winter wheat was reported at 1,- 





Production of principal crops by leading 
states in 1947 is shown as follows (000’s 
omitted): 


ALL WHEAT 











Average 
State 1936-45 1946 1947 
GED  cecscves 42,164 48,622 49,028 
Indiana ..... 27,229 29,369 36,811 
Illinois ...... 31,468 19,361 28,524 
Michigan .... 18,242 22,896 29,800 
Minnesota ... 24,536 27,080 20,633 
JOE cosecces 6,060 4,335 3,262 
Missouri 25,02 18,1956 24,438 
No. Dakota . 106,206 139,824 146,038 
So. Dakota . 28,815 63,197 63,628 
Nebraska 60,328 90,677 90,300 
Kansas ...... 158,617 212,977 286,702 
Oklahoma ... 57,68 88,262 104,734 
WORRS wccccie 41,287 62,916 124,270 
Montana 64,564 62,888 64,325 
BOGRS. vo cvcese 27,297 34,846 37,936 
Colorado .... 20,670 37,080 69,062 
Washington. 63,182 77,966 64,760 
Oregon ..... 20,685 26,168 21,616 
DURUM WHEAT 
Average 
State 1936-46 1946 1947 
Minnesota ... 1,042 682 918 
No. Dakota .. 26,483 32,364 40,170 
So. Dakota .. 4,322 2,790 2,896 
ALL CORN 
Average 
State 1936-45 1946 1947 
BD Sovecses 167,149 178,409 138,826 
Indiana ..... 186,996 233,682 191,136 
Illinois ...... 380,023 606,761 343,492 
Minnesota 185,498 239,888 191,041 
TOWM ....055- 481,468 634,638 331,360 
Missouri 118,164 163,356 98,441 
No. Dakota .. 21,260 26,080 24,374 
So. Dakota .. 64,526 120,300 76,430 
Nebraska 163,843 231,362 143,130 
Kansas ..... 64,852 63,231 40,443 
OATS 
Average 
State 1936-45 1946 1947 
Ohio .....«.. 39,970 62,235 19,058 
Indiana ..... 42,146 65,068 34,320 
Iilinois ...... 129,381 165,266 117,006 
Minnesota 153,589 197,606 163,332 
Tow@ ....+0.- 189,046 211,576 180,609 
Missouri 43,861 67,133 30,107 
Neo, Dakota 62,008 62,566 61,902 
So. Dakota 62,789 100,398 96,611 
Nebraska 45,603 71,708 62,672 
BAB ..sss 35,492 40,556 40,455 
‘klahoma 26,572 24,780 33,276 
PT 33,236 36,366 31,248 
Montana 11,086 10,912 10,478 
Washington 7,762 6,144 6,812 
_ eer 9,527 9,782 10,132 
California 4,479 6,700 4,8 


067,970,000 bu., compared with 1,095,- 
648,000 estimated a month ago, 870,- 
725,000 bu. last year and 890,306,000 
for the 10-year average. 

All spring wheat was put at 296,- 
949,000 bu., compared with 311,113,- 
000 last month; 282,321,000 last year 
and 236,413,000 for the 10-year av- 
erage. 

The durum wheat crop was esti- 
mated at 43,983,000 bu., compared 
with 43,017,000 a month ago, 35,836,- 
000 last year and 31,847,000 for the 
10-year average. 

The oats crop of 1,215,970,000 bu., 
compares with 1,231,561,000 last 
month, 1,497,904,000 last year and 1,- 
161,282,000 for the 10-year average. 


Other Crops Vary 

The year’s final estimate for oth- 
er crops compared with last month’s 
estimate, last year’s revised figures 
and the 10-year average, respectively, 
included: 

Barley, 279,182,000, 284,497,000, 
262,258,000 and 287,360,000. 

Rye, 25,977,000, 25,405,000, 18,879,- 
000 and 37,934,000. 

Buckwheat, 7,334,000, 7,406,000, 7,- 
124,000 and 6,954,000. 

Flaxseed, 39,763,000, 39,980,000, 22,- 
585,000 and 25,030,000. 

Rice, 79,345,000, 76,982,000, 72,216,- 
000 and 58,220,000. 

Grain sorghums, 95,609,000, 85,850,- 
000, 106,941,000 and 92,124,000. 

Cotton, 11,694,000 bales, 11,505,000, 
8,640,000 and 12,390,000. 

Cottonseed, 4,744,000 tons, no esti- 
mate, 3,513,000 and 4,888,000. 

Soybeans for beans 181,362,000 bu., 
177,379,000, 201,275,000 and 117,886,- 
000. 
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FRAGMENT IDENTIFICATION 
DISCUSSED BY CHEMISTS 


MINNEAPOLIS — An open forum 
discussion of techniques employed in 
the examination of flour and other 
cereal products for contamination 
was held at a meeting of the North- 
west Section, American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Dec. 19. Mrs. 
Mildred Sumner, General Mills, Inc.; 
Harold Goossens, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., and D. K. Newell, Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Assn., led the 
discussion. 

Ray Koehn, General Mills, Inc., 
chairman of the section, presided at 
the meeting, which was held at the 
Andrews Hotel. 

Mrs. Sumner outlinec the. tech- 
niques used, listing the advantages 
and disadvantages of each method. 
Three methods outlined during the 
discussion were: the gasoline flota- 
tion method which permits the use of 
methylene blue dye solution. Insect 
fragments do not absorb the dye and 
can be more readily identified: The 
acid digestion method, while it re- 
quires less handling of the sample, 
may be objectionable because some 
of the bran particles may rise to the 














top of the solution after being digest- 
ed by the acid, Mrs. Sumner said. 

The pancreatin method, employing 
enzymatic digestion of starches, thus 
freeing insect fragments, is a slower 
method, she said. 

Mr. Goossens discussed the gaso- 
line flotation method and told of some 
of its advantages and disadvantages. 
Mr. Newell discussed microscopic 
techniques in insect fragment identi- 
fication. 

Members of the section carried on 
some discussion following the pres- 
entation of the speakers’ remarks. 
Mr. Koehn said that the committee 
on sanitation had prepared three 
microscope slides for examination by 
a number of laboratory technicians. 
He said that the committee received 
reports from 15 persons who exam- 
ined the slides, and the results indi- 
cate to the committee that the great 
need is to acquaint the technicians 
with the appearance of fragments so 
that they can be more accurately 
identified. 

The slides included one with 19 
insect fragments only, one that was 
a combination of bran particles plus 
18 insect fragments, and the third 
contained bran particles only. Re- 
ports received were as follows: For 
the slide containing 19 fragments 
only, the technicians reported find- 
ing from 1 to 33 fragments. For the 
slide that was made up of bran par- 
ticles plus 18 fragments, the report- 
ers found from 7 to 36 fragments. The 
slide containing bran particles only 
was reported by the technicians to 
contain from 0 to 55 insect frag- 
ments. 

The great variability in the find- 
ings of the 15 technicians indicates 
a need of a short course in identifi- 
cation of insect fragments, and Mr. 
Koehn said that the section would 
try to arrange for such a training 
course shortly after the first of the 
year. He said that the technicians 
would be supplied with specimen ma- 
terial and hoped that the training 
course would lead to more uniformity 
in fragment identification. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW MEMBERS ELECTED 


CHICAGO — J. O. McClintock, 
president of the Chicago Board of 








Trade, recently announced that the 
board of directors elected to mem- 
bership in the Board of Trade Wm. 
H. Barber, Chicago, and Stuart C. 
McComb, Detroit, Mich. 
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BIRTHDAY LUNCHEON HELD 
BY CHICAGO BAKERS CLUB 


CHICAGO—One of the largest 
groups ever to assemble during the 
year for the monthly birthday lunch- 
eons was on hand Dec. 15 for the De- 
cember birthday luncheon at the 
Bakers Club of Chicago. There was a 
general holiday spirit and Frank Ber- 
ing, Jay Jones and Patrick Hoy of 
the Hotel Sherman staff were the 
honored guests. 

Following the luncheon, Maurice MM. 
Jackson, president of the club, spoke 
words of welcome and then the mem- 
bers of the Hotel Sherman organiza- 
tion greeted those present and as- 
sured them of their continued co- 
operation. 

Among members having birthdays 
and who were seated at the birthday 
table were: Floyd Armistead, Armi- 
stead’s Bakery; A. J. Bamford, Bak- 
ers Weekly; Otto L. Bergt, Metz 
Fine Foods; S. S. Fagan; Phil Fine, 
Federated Mills, Inc.; J. W. Hines; 
W. M. Krafft, Clinton Sales Co., Inc.; 
Victor Marx, American Dry Milk In- ~ 
stitute; J. L. Rood, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc.; O. J. Steinwart, Oatman Bros., 
Inc., Aurora, Ill; D. D. Vaughan, 
Hubbard Milling Co.; Leonard Weis- 
low, Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co., and 
L. Zimmerman, Milprint, Inc. 
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ST. LOUIS GRAIN MARKET 
TO CELEBRATE 111 YEARS 


ST. LOUIS—Robert C. Woodworth, 
Minneapolis, chairman of the Nation- 
al Grain Trade Council, will be the 
featured speaker at the 111th annual 
meeting of the Merchants Exchange 
of St. Louis, the nation’s oldest or- 
ganized grain exchange, which will 
be held Jan. 8. 

Mr. Woodworth, who is assistant to 
the president of Cargill, Inc., will 
present a survey of the national and 
international grain situation with 











LEAD CONSERVATION DRIVE — Members of the national Grain Con- 
servation Committee, set up to coordinate the efforts of government and 
industry in conserving grain on the farm to help meet the current food 
emergency, are shown at their initial meeting Nov. 24 in Washington. 
Left to right, they are: H. R. Davison, vice president, American Meat 
Institute; Walter C. Berger, president, American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn.; Herman C. Demme, president National Poultry Producers Federa- 
tion; Nathan Koenig, executive assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture; 
Eugene Hamilton, for Edward A. O’Neil, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation; L. 8S. Hitchner, executive secretary, Agricultural 
Insecticide and Fungicide Assn. Sitting with the committee (front right) 
is A. W. Gillian of the American Meat Institute. 
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emphasis on the role played in the 
nation’s economy by the organized 
grain exchanges of America. Mr. 
Woodworth has been associated with 
the grain industry for many years 
and is regarded as one of the ‘indus- 
try’s most authoritative spokesmen. 

Also appearing on the program 
with Mr. Woodworth will be H. R. 
Diercks, president of the Merchants 
Exchange, and Edward Schurmann, 
president of the St. Louis Milling and 
Grain Club. R. H. Dean, manager of 
the grain buying division of Ralston 
Purina Co. and chairman of the Mer- 
chants Exchange annual meeting 
committee, will be toastmaster at the 
meeting which will be in the form of 
a banquet at the Statler Hotel. 

Presidents of all the nation’s grain 
exchanges have been invited to at- 
tend. 

Members of the annual meeting 
committee, in addition to Mr. Dean, 
are David W. Livingston of Bradley 
& Baker and Donald W. Kleitsch of 
Cargill, Inc. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Mutual Millers Head 
Points Out Value 


of Credit Business. 


BUFFALO—With high prices and 
an uncertain future, the subject of 
credit is coming more and more to 
the front in private talks among feed 
dealers. 

Possibly in anticipation of the day 
when it will be the leading topic of 
discussion at a meeting of the asso- 
ciation, Scott Gray, president of the 
Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers Assn., 
offers some of his views on the sub- 
ject in Mutual Millers Grists, as 
follows: 

“About 99.99% of the time arti- 
cles in the feed journals dealing with 
credit as it concerns the feed men 
seem to put forth the opinion that a 
strictly cash business is the only sen- 
sible method of carrying on. Yet, I 
know we have very few members 
who practice it if they do believe it. 
Something is screwy some place. 

“Personally, I do not believe that 
a strictly cash business is the most 
profitable method of running a feed 
business, unless one follows the bad 
practice of getting the same money 
for feeds regardless of whether it is 
a cash deal or a credit deal. 

“My reasons briefly are these: 

“1. I can build a much larger vol- 
ume by granting limited credit. 

“2. I can get longer prices on the 
credit portion of my business. 

“3. I can cut.down customer turn- 
over through the hold I have on them 
when they owe me money plus the 
realization that I am granting them 
a service. 

“4, My percentage of loss through 
poor accounts as compared to my to- 
tal credit business is negligible.” 
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RAINS IN OKLAHOMA FILL 
SUBSOIL MOISTURE GAP 


OKLAHOMA CITY—The recent 
snows in the major wheat growing 
counties of the Oklahoma panhandle, 
which ranged from 4 to 5 in., condi- 
tioned wheat fields and accomplished 
the uniting of surface and subsoil 
moisture. There is still a small per- 
centage of acreage to be seeded, as 
delay was caused by rains and snow. 
The freezes have retarded germina- 
tion of late planted grains, resulting 
in poor grazing in that area of the 
state. In the eastern portion, pas- 
turage is fairly good for stock needs, 
particularly the oat fields. 
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Canadian Board 
Announces March 


Flour Quotas 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board, in its latest instructions to 
the mills, advises it is prepared to 
authorize the sale of flour for export 
to certain destinations in British 
West Africa, British West Indies, 
Leeward and Windward Islands and 
several other countries and islands, 
for shipment from mills by March 
31, 1948. 

All offers must be made subject 
to confirmation by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and verification of sale 
will be required. The board may limit 
the quantity of flour sold to any des- 
tination, and will not authorize the 
changing of any contract, either as 
to destination or to time of shipment. 

The list is subject to modification 


by the board and its authorization 
expires at the close of the market, 
noon, Dec. 20, Winnipeg time. The list 
of destinations follows: 

In British West Africa: Gambia, 
Gold Coast, Nigeria and Sierra 
Leone. In British West Indies: Ba- 
hamas, Barbados, Bermuda, British 
Guiana, British Honduras, Jamaica 
and Trinidad. 

In Leeward Islands: Antigua, Mont- 
serrat and St. Kitts. In Windward 
Islands: Dominica, Grenada, St. Lucia 
and St. Vincent. 

Other destinations: Azores—Ma- 
deira, Belgian Congo, Northern Bra- 
zil, Costa Rica, China, Dominican 
Republic, Dutch East Indies, Dutch 
West Indies, Ecuador, French Guiana, 
French West Indies, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, India, Iceland, New- 
foundland, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, 
Portuguese Africa, Philippine Islands, 
Salvador, St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
Venezuela, and Virgin Islands (Brit- 
ish). . 

Eire, Norway and Switzerland are 
also included. 





Interest in Union with Canada 
Develops in British West Indies 


TORONTO—Advices from the Brit- 
-ish West Indies indicate a growing 
disposition of many West Indian lead- 
ers to consider union with Canada. 

Now that the war is over and the 
British Commonwealth, of which 
these communities are an important 
part, is rearranging itself to meet 
new world conditions, the British 
countries belonging to this group are 
naturally concerned as to their place 
in the commonwealth of the future. 
They are intensely pro-British and 
are determined to maintain their 
status within the empire, but many 
now feel that it would be worth 
much to them to have political and 
commercial links with other British 
countries where there are trading 
possibilities that may have been 
neglected in the past. 

Canada has always been an im- 
portant market for British West In- 
dian fruits and other commodities. 
Economically this is their best mar- 
ket and they like trading with Can- 
ada. They have more in common with 
Canada than with the motherland, 
and they prefer the Canadian dollar 
to the British pound. 

For some time these British parts 
of the West Indies have been dis- 
cussing amongst themselves the ad- 
visability of setting up a federation 
of their own for political and com- 
mercial purposes with uniform tariffs 
and other trading relations. Now they 
have a feeling that union of the is- 
lands in one political system would 
make it possible and wise to have 
their union associated with Canada 
as a province, with all the rights and 
privileges that such an arrangement 
would. provide. 

So far, this idea has been largely 
confined to the discussion stage, but 
there is no doubt as to its advantage 





for all concerned if the proposal 
should result in the addition of still 
another province to the Canadian con- 
federation. Newfoundland is already 
in the final stage of a decision to be- 
come a province of Canada. 

Canada is pleased with the prospect 
of closer relations with the British 
West Indies, one of the best markets 
for Canadian flour and many other 
things. The taste of its people for 
soft winter wheat flour provides a 
market for Ontario mills which is 
better than any other presently avail- 
able. Closer political ties could do 
nothing but good if both parties were 
determined to make it work, many 
observers believe. 
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NETHERLANDS IMPORTER 
IN LONDON ON VISIT 


LONDON—H. A. van den Bergh, 
head of the firm of Gebrs. van den 
Bergh, Rotterdam, was in London 
for a few days during: the early part 
of December, accompanied by his 
wife. He knows London well, for serv- 
ing with the Canadian Army during 
the war he often had opportunity to 
come to London to visit his relatives. 

After the liberation of Holland and 
his demobilization, he took over the 
business of Gebrs. van den Bergh, 
with his cousin, as the former prin- 
cipals, his father and his uncle, had 
died in German concentration camps. 

He reported trouble with the Neth- 
erlands government over recent ship- 
ments of 80% extraction flours from 
U.S. mills, as they were much too 
specky, but that Canadian flour con- 
tinued to give entire satisfaction to 
the government and its users, and 
his firm had been able to do some 
good business with the government 
in Canadian flour. 





‘ 


Canadian Growers to 
Get More for Wheat 
in 1948 Crop Year 


WINNIPEG — A substantial in- 
crease in the advance payments to 
producers for wheat purchased by 
the Canadian Wheat Board was an- 
nounced in the House of Commons 
last week by James A. MacKinnon, 
trade minister. The increase will be- 
gin with the 1948-49 crop year, when 
the increased price of wheat to Bri- 
tain at $2 bu., basis No. 1 northern, 
goes into effect. 

Mr. MacKinnon did not say what 
the initial price to the producer would 
be, but some estimate that it will 
be boosted 20¢ bu. over the present 
$1.35 for No. 1 northern, basis in 
store Fort William. 

Mr. MacKinnon said that legisla- 
tion for the increased price would 
be introduced in the House of Com- 
mons some time following the Christ- 
mas recess. 
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FLAX CROP BELOW AVERAGE 


WINNIPEG — The 1947 western 
Canadian flax crop is below average 
in yield and quality of oil, according 
to a report released by the Board of 
Grain Commissioners’ Grain Research 
Laboratory. Analysis of the inspection 
office averages representing approxi- 
mately 3,000 carlots of grades 1 to 4 
C.W. gave a mean oil content of 
41.4%, a mean iodine value of 184 
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units and a mean protein content of 
oil-free meal of 46.2%. Corresponding 
values representing the entire 1946-47 
crop year were: oil content 42.3%, 
iodine value 187 and protein content 
42.3%. 
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CANADA’S WHEAT VISIBLE 
CONTINUES TO DECLINE 


WINNIPEG — Visible stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat in all positions con- 
tinued to decline, and for the weck 
ending Dec. 11 totaled 144,674,675 bu. 
as compared with 145,380,588 the 
week previous, and 158,406,609 a year 
ago. This year’s total improves slight- 
ly more than 6,280,000 bu. of durum 
grades, according to latest figures of 
the Statistics Branch of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners. 

More than 82 million bushels bulk 
total were located in western eleva- 
tors, supplemented by 4,372,000 bu. 
at the Pacific Coast. Stocks at the 
Canadian lakehead ports of Fort Wiil- 
liam and Port Arthur were in the 
neighborhood of an all-time low, and 
amounted to 3,703,000 bu. The remain- 
der was located in eastern Canadian 
and U.S. lake and seaboard ports. 

Canadian wheat in store at US. 
ports is now roughly 13,500,000 bu., 
or the largest figure for some cons‘d- 
erable time. Less than 1 million bush- 
els is at U.S. seaboard ports, and of 
the remainder, located at Great Lake 
ports, roughly 3,500,000 bu. are afivat 
in winter storage cargoes. 

Export clearances of Canadian 
wheat only to overseas destinations, 
from Aug. 1 to Dec. 11 inclusive, io- 
taled almost 43,400,000 bu. as com- 
pared with 55,600,000 bu. for the cor- 
responding period a year ago. The 
totals included 2,991,000 and 2,004,800 
bu., respectively, of durum grades. 
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WHEAT DUTY SUSPENDED 


TORONTO—According to a Cana- 
dian foreign trade bulletin, a notice 
in ‘the Northern Rhodesia Govern- 
ment Gazette of Oct. 17, 1947, 
suspends import duties on a list of 
commodities, included among which 
is wheat. 








British Bread Rationing Requires 
4,870,000 Tons of Wheat Annually 


LONDON—Dr. Edith Summerskill, 
parliamentary secretary to the Min- 
istry of Food, recently stated in par- 
liament that to satisfy the full en- 
titlement under the bread rationing 
scheme at the present time, it is esti- 
mated that the equivalent of about 
4,870,000 tons of bread grain per an- 
num is needed. There was no specific 
mention of flour which, it is assumed, 
was included in these figures. 

Commenting on the _ statement, 
Corn Trade News gives some inter- 
esting figures in respect to flour im- 
ports and the quantity of flour milled 
in the United Kingdom. During the 12 
months Aug. 1, 1946, to July 31, 1947, 
a total of 5,082,200 tons of flour were 
turned out by the British mills, or 
40,680,000 sacks of 280 lb. The flour 
imports amounted to 5,700,000 sacks 
of 280 Ib. 

Certain factors in the present ce- 
real year indicate that the import 
requirements will be considerably 
higher than last year, namely, a 
smaller home crop, potato rationing 
and an increase in population: The 
official indication of the 1947 crop 
for the whole of the United Kingdom 
is 62,400,000 bu., against 73,600,000 
a year ago. It is estimated that deliv- 


eries of wheat to the mills will be 
down by around 8 million bushe's. 
Rationing of potatoes, at 3 Ib. a per- 
son weekly, means a bigger consum)- 
tion of bread, especially by manual 
workers, while the increase of tie 
population by over 1 million between 
June 30, 1946, and June 30, 197, 
namely, from -47,150,000 to 48,36/,- 
000, will mean an increased consun 
tion of wheat to the tune of 4 million 
bushels. Taking account of all these 
factors, the total import requiremer'‘s 
of wheat and flour this cereal yer 
are likely to be between 188 and 1°2 
million bushels. 

The British Ministry of Food, how- 
ever, does not buy only for the U.F., 
but is responsible for various coloni::! 
territories. Of the British wheat pu 
chases last season, appoximately 1° 
million bushels of Canadian whe: 
and 24 million bushels of Australian 
wheat were dispatched to these ter- 
ritories. According to a recent stat«- 
ment by Mr. Strachey, minister « 
food, of the 75 million bushels of Aus- 
tralian wheat available for expo! 
in 1948, only 50% would actually b 
coming direct to the U.K. The -bal- 
ance would be going to colonial ter 
ritories. 
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rains are most valuable for the next 











g supplies from many sections of New- crop. 
7 Meets Prineess foundland in submitting the require- AUGURS WELL FOR 1948 BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
; — Nasa ao F peony ony a ‘oun oe sy Bae sre — CURLING RINK SOLD 
: — our, and oils for the grain crops sho get away toa 
LONDON—F. E. Schur, the designer manufacture of margarine will be ap- good start next spring on the basis WINNIPEG — ta tie of the 

and maker of the official wedding proximately the same as in 1947. The of reserve moisture supplies. The Grain Exchange Curling Club have 
. cake for the royal wedding supplied recommended allocation of 380,000 Searle Grain Co., in its latest precipi-  S0ld their rink here to the T. Eaton 
- by McVitie & Price, Ltd., Edinburgh, _ barrels of wheat flour was somewhat _ tation report, shows that rains dur- Co. However, the new owner will not 
tells in Confectionery & Baking Craft lower than requested but is slightly ing August, September and October take possession until April. This will 
- about his meeting with the princess higher than the average for the past this year, weighted for wheat acre- permit the Grain Exchange curlers 
- ‘at Buckingham Palace. Here is his four years. age, were 141% of normal. By prov- _to complete their season. The Grain 
ik : It is expected that soft wheat flour inces, fall precipitation in Alberta Exchange rink is the third oldest in 
l. “When some months ago I learned _requirements will be obtained from the shows 151% of normal, Saskatche- the city. It is understood they will 
e that I was to have the honor of _ U.S. as this particular type isin very wan 139% and Manitoba 121% of build a new five or six sheet rink for 
r making the royal wedding cake, I short supply in Canada. normal. It is pointed out that fall next winter. 
- never dreamed that there would be 
2 so much publicity. Naturally, my 
f chief concern was to produce a cake bs _@® oe eeeee © 6 
1 worthy of the occasion, and I was * * 


very relieved when the task was com- 
pletei and the cake finally erected 
at Buckingham Palace on Wednes- 
day morning, Nov. 19. 

“Here I must describe the setting 
in which the cake stood. The room, 
a very large square one, was com- 
pletely decorated in red and gold, 
with beautiful marble pillars against 
the wall supporting a magnificent 
ceiling from which hung large glass 
chanceliers. On each of three walls 
was 2 mirror about 20 ft. high by 
10 ft. wide, while the fourth wall 
contained the large windows over- 
looking the lawns of the palace 
grounds. Facing these windows was 
a huge sideboard in the center of 
which, and exactly in the middle of 
the mirror, stood the cake. On either 
side two bowls, beautifully sculp- 
tured, contained a mass of pink car- 
nations. Naturally these, together 
with the red and gold of the room, 
contrasted with the white roses and 
gardenias decorating the cake, and 
threw the cake out in relief. 

“We were told that Her Royal 
Highness, Princess Elizabeth, would 
try to see the wedding cake in the 
afternoon, along with the other cakes 
presented to her. So it was with 
very mixed feelings that I, accom- 
panied by Hector Laing, a director of 
my firm, drove back to the palace 
at 2 p.m. I must confess that I felt 
extremely nervous. However, I was 
soon to discover that in addition to 
the picture of her Royal Highness, 
built up from newsreels and news- 
papers, I have another picture, that 
of the most charming and informal 
lady it has been my honor to meet. 
I was at once put at ease by her 
Natural charm and graciousness, and 
after a formal introduction, was 
privileged to explain in detail the 
Various features in the decorations 
of the cake. 

“How genuinely pleased she was to 
See the various plaques depicting the 
Pastimes of herself and the Duke of 








Successful bakers are ‘‘catching on’’ 
fast. They’ve learned that P/K Baker 
Bags are strong, sanitary, easy -to-handle 
cotton bags —with a resale value 
of 100%. And it’s a value upheld 
by the demand of smart home- 
makers all over America for color- 
ful Ken-Print Bags, Pillow Case 
and Tablecloth patterned Bags. 

A number of bakers are recovering 
the full cost of their cotton bags, plus 
a profit, by offering the empty bags for 
sale across the counter and through 


MORE AND MORE BAKERS’ ° 
ARE USING NEW COTTON BAGS. 





their grocer customers. 


because... They Pay for Themselves! ,° 


No sooner are 


they placed on sale than the bags are 
sold. The demand exceeds the supply. 

House-to-house bakers are win- 
ning new customers by selling 
empty P/K Bags to housewives. 

For whether they’re laundered, 
packaged, or just sold ‘‘as is’’ 
across the counter in bakery or 
grocery stores, Ken-Print Bags sell! And 
while they’re selling, customers natural- 
ly pick up other items in the store—and 
everybody profits. 


Here are 3 popular types of P/K 100-lb. Baker’s Bags 








Edinburgh. To me, for those few 
minutes she was just another young 
bride, excited and happy, at this im- 
portant occasion in her life. Needless 






Unbleached 


Unbleached Bag, 
pillow case size, 


Bleached 


A bleached pillow 
case bag, fine 













Ken - Print 


The ever-popular 
print bag—con- 








to say, I was a very proud man in- 
deed, and felt that all the weeks of 
Planning and work had been more 
than rewarded. Indeed, I felt like 
the knights of old must have felt 
When dedicating their lives to a sweet 
and lovely princess.” 
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CANADA ALLOCATES MORE 
FOOD TO NEWFOUNDLAND 


TORONTO—Food allocations made 
by Canada to Newfoundland for the 
coming year are somewhat higher 
than those authorized in 1947, ac- 
cording to a Canadian foreign trade 
Publication, 

Delegates to the recent food con- 

nce held in Ottawa took into con- 











excellent material 
with directions 
for bleaching 
stamped on bag. 


quality material, 
with lovely de- 
sign stamped for 
embroidering in 
color. 









*“‘Ken-Print Bags Are Worth The Difference In Cost’’ 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY,ING | 
wy 





taining about 1 
yards of 37-inch 
print material, 
Always in de- 
mand! 


For colorful display posters and other information pertaining to selling bakers bags at a profit, write 
Textile Bag Mfrs. Ass’n., 100 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 










LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 




















This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 
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You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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LA GRANGE 
MILLS hinnesora 
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For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 

GOLD MINE 

EXCELSIOR 








. Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 






















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS. 












RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 










THE RED WING MILLING CO. 











MANAGER OF GERMAN FIRM 
MAKES CALLS IN LONDON 


LONDON—Heinz H. Kluever, for- 
eign manager for W. de Boer & Co., 
flour importers of Hamburg—visited 
London Dec. 6-12, making one of his 
first calls at the London office of The 
Northwestern Miller. 


His visit to London was arranged 
by the British Foreign Office. He is 
the first German trade emissary to 
come to Britain since 1939. 


His mission was not connected with 
flour, but with electric irons and 
other articles made of ceramic, the 
manufacture of which the firm of W. 
de Boer & Co. has long been inter- 
ested. He was commissioned to ar- 
range connections with British firms 
for the importation of these ceramic 
commodities with a view to re-export. 


He and Mr. de Boer are planning 
to visit the U.S. next year for the 
same purpose and, if possible, to es- 
tablish an office in New York. This 
trip will also give them an oppor- 
tunity to visit their flour mill connec- 
tions in the U.S., and, in particular, 
to contact Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, for which company Mr. 
de Boer has been the agent in Ger- 
many over a long period of years. 

While in London Mr. Kluever re- 
lated how he had introduced the 
Pillsbury flours into Liberia, West 
Africa, where, prior to the war, he 
had been sent by the American Fire- 
stone Co., as its representative. He 
had been trained in Mr. de Boer’s 
office and so knew the Pillsbury mill 
and products. He had migrated to 
America in 1936 and in this way be- 
came connected with the Firestone 
Co. He was not allowed by the Ger- 
man authorities in Liberia to escape 
war service, so had to return to Ger- 
many where he joined the navy, in 
which he served for four years. 


His account of present-day life in 
Germany is very grim and tragic, for 
life is just one great struggle for ex- 
istence for all except those who can 
pay black market prices for the ne- 
cessities of life. The ordinary run of 
people are quite unable to buy cloth- 
ing, shoes or household goods, he re- 
lated. Often these things are non- 
existent, and when available are 


priced far above the limited earnings’ 


which scarcely suffice for food and 
rent. 

German cities and towns lie in 
ruins, and the limited number of 
houses still standing are strictly con- 
trolled and shared by a large num- 
ber of people. Mr. Kluever expressed 
his great happiness at being able to 
come and. spend a few days in Eng- 
land and to feel a free man again. 
He said that in spite of British “aus- 
terity,” living was “heaven” com- 
pared with Germany. 
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GREAT LAKES TRANSPORT 
UP 600 OVER 1946 SEASON 


TORONTO—One of the most suc- 
cessful Great Lakes shipping sea- 
sons drew to a close on Dec. 15, the 
latest finish since 1937, as navigation 
ended officially at the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canal. Marine insurance originally 
was scheduled to end at midnight 
Dec. 12, but was extended three days 
by a special announcement. Millions 
of bushels of grain moved down the 
lakes from the prairies during the 
season, which started in April: At the 
lakehead 2,294 ships entered the har- 
bor and 2,207 left up to Dec. 12, al- 
most 600 better than last year. 
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MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST 


tJ 
Igleheart ¢ 
CAKE ata UR. 
ARVE . 
Wann Si SPONGE 
FLOUR . oP 


DIADEM . 
WHITE STAR .- 


PIEFLOUR..-- 


Swane Down 


AKE FLOUR . 
SOUGHNUT MIX 
GOLDEN RISE ALL- 

PURPOSE MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS : 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANAS® 








a 
American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEALS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Millis in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


—— 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING C' 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS ¢ 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GE ? 


tation 


The eras of Wheat Corporate 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 
WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


ll 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT,OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour: 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’ ‘and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate 
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M. D. King Milling Co. 
Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 











VERN E. ALDEN COMPANY 
Engineers 
{ Food Industry Engineering 


@ Investigation - Consultation 
@ Reports - Methods - Procedure 
@ Complete Design Service 

@ Construction Supervision 








120 So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO 3, ILL. 








| | | Gooch’s Best” 


~ SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make Ail Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mits At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
= BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 . 














WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHA! 
Operating 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
ellington, Kansas 
Main Qffice: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building r 











King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
j = 











“Dependable” 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


seotne, RIVER MILLING CO. 
500 Cwt. Daily * FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 























CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Jan. 18-20—Ohio Bakers Assn., win- 
ter meeting at the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; secretary, 
Roy Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, Colum- 
bus. 


Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Association, winter convention at the 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; secretary, Theodore Staab, 
5700 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 41. 
Miller add con cal. proof to Gert 


Jan. 19-20—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 
the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
secretary, Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Jan. 25-27—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., 32nd annual convention at the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; 
secretary, Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Feb. 16-17—-Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn., annual con- 
vention in Denver, Colo.; executive 
secretary, Eileen Runner, P.O. Box 
5538, Fort Collins, Colo. 


Feb. 24-25—Indiana Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Lincoln Ho- 
tel, Indianapolis, Ind.; secretary, 
Charles P. Ehlers, 924 Peoples Bank 
Bldg., Indianapolis. 


March 8-11 — American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, 24th annual con- 
vention at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel; secretary-treasurer, Victor E. 
Marx, American Dry Milk Institute, 
Chicago, Ill. 


April 4-7—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, convention at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; execu- 
tive secretary, Frank Jungewaelter, 
1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, Il. 


April 11-18—Missouri-Kansas Bak- 
ers Assn., convention at the Hotel 
President, Kansas City; secretary, C. 
F. Heath, Heath’s Bakery, Salina, 
Kansas. 


April 18-20—Arkansas & Oklahoma 
Bakers Assns., joint convention at the 
Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; program chairman, Joe Den- 
ner, Golden Krust Bakeries, Alva, 
Okla. 


April 19-20—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, [ll.; sec- 
retary, Thelma Dallas, 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 


May 2-4 — Michigan Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich.; execu- 
tive secretary, John F. Schallert, De- 
troit Leland Hotel, 1701 Cass Ave., 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


May 3-4 — North Dakota Bakers 
Assn., annual convention at the Gard- 
ner Hotel, Fargo, N. D.; secretary, 
Albert Swanson, Harvey’s Quality 
Bakery, Harvey, N.-D. 


May 8-11—Texas Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention at the Texas Hotel, 
Fort Worth, Texas; secretary, B. R. 
Braden, 1123 Liberty Bank Bidg., 
Dalias 1, Texas. 


May 9-11—Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 


* annual convention at the Plankinton 


Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis.; executive 
secretary, Fred H. Laufenburg, 6173 
Plankinton Bldg., 161 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 


May 16-18—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn., annual convention at the 
Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo; secre- 
tary, T. W. Kunde,. Western Bakers 
Supply Co., Denver. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* 





Good wheat is what counts in flour 
... and top notch wheat is founda- 
tion on which these star flours are 
based. ... They are milled to per- 
fection from wheats grown in the’ 
finest section of the hard winter 
wheat belt. 


tr 
The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


































Cake Flour 





Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 




















THE ROSS MILLING CO. DOBRY’S BEST 
Calta peep Flour BEST OF THE WEST 
OTTAWA "KANSAS DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
“Whitewater Flour” Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Ground Where the Family Flour DeLuse 


Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. THE CRETE MILLS 


Whitewater, Kansas CRETE, NEB. 
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Holiday 
Greetings 


from 


LOREN W. JOHNSON W. W. (BILL) SUDDUTH 


- - and for a more prosperous New Year 


call us at Victor 4384, Kansas City, Mo. 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY \% 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 








obe 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE « 


‘ FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushele Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








A lad applied for a job at a drug 
store. His interviewer began to fill in 
the form. 

“Your name?” 

“Henry Ford,” answered the boy. 

“That’s a pretty well-known name, 
isn’t it?” 

“It ought to be,” said the boy. “I’ve 
been delivering groceries around this 
neighborhood for two years.” 


¢$¢¢ 
Talkative Lady: A big man like 
you might be better occupied than in 
cruelly catching little fish. 
Fisherman: Perhaps you're right, 
lady. But if this fish had kept his 
mouth shut, he wouldn’t be here. 


¢$?¢ ¢ 
Political Science Professor (ques- 
tioning student in oral quiz): Could 
you be President of the United 
States? 
“Yeah, but I’m all signed up for a 
job with a bond house when I get out 


in June. 
¢$¢ @ 

A drunk zigzagged into a bar and 
ordered a triple martini. After swal- 
lowing two of them he decided the 
bartender was his friend. Reaching 
in his pocket, he pulled out. a live 
lobster and offered it to the bartend- 
er, who tried refusing it but finally 
said, “‘O.K., I'll take it home for din- 
ner.” “Oh, no, don’t do that,” cried 
the drunk. “He’s already had dinner. 
Take him to the movies.” 


¢¢ 


Moe: You say that farmer’s a big 
liar 

Zoe: I’ll say he is. He’s such a liar 
that when it comes time to feed his 
hogs he has to get somebody else 
to call ’em for him. 


¢¢ 


Full of enthusiasm, she ‘had gone 
in for politics, and was out of the 
house most of the day. She returned 
at 9 oclock one evening, and sank 
into an easy chair. 

She: We’re going to sweep the state. 

He: Why not start with the dining 


room? 
¢?¢ ¢ 

A Scotsman was told by his doctor 
that his wife should have had her 
tonsils taken out when she was a lit- 
tle girl. 

He had the operation performed— 
and sent the bill to his father-in-law. 


¢?¢¢ 

Neil Gow was a whimsical Scotch 
musician strongly addicted to the 
whiskey bottle. His chief diversion 
was playing the violin at country 
dances. 

One night Neil contributed his 
cheerful talents to a dance a few 
miles distant from his village. About 
mid-morning the day following he 
arrived back at his cottage, much 
worse for wear. 

“Well, Neil,” observed a neighbor, 
“T’m no surprised to sae ye so late 
getting home. It was a long walk.” 

“Ah,” replied Neil, “I didna mind 
the length o’ the road; it was the un- 
common breadth o’ the thing was ma 
ruination!” 
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SYTRA HOUR 


= DOUGH STABILITY 


eM 


EL LOUR 


Anew development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





a 


The Rodney Milling Co. 


23,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,000,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 








Statler Bldg. 





CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 





Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity OHICKASHA Crs eee “x 
800 bbis OKLA. 
Manufacturers of High-Grea>. 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 Tr 





—_ 





“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mriume Co., Inman, K2n. 





— 
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DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRIL! 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 


at 








The Moundridge Milling Co. | 
FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 





General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 



























a 





















Lour® 


Lge 





* Hard Spring Wheat 

* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

*® Pastry Flours 











A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 
Millers of Oc 


and Other Bakery Flours 


ident, American Beauty 














Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 

















Dependable Herd and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CABLE AppREss: SAXONMILL 


OUR 98th YEAR 














CARGILL 


ine. Ageaidldlte 
VA 




















Evans Milling Co. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE OORN PRODUCTS 
0 


apacity, 16,000 Bushels 








sostllE HE CROWN BAG CO. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
‘Seaeiee 5 4-3017 & 34-1720 
Dealers In Used ten oh de New 
- Cotton and 


Bags For All Pasweses 














, i) i 
DLANUOTUTTIN WILLD 


eas HE EL OURS 


KANSAS WHEAT 
SOFT WHEAT 
FEEDS 
LTZ, BAUJAN & CO 




















CRITIC 














BALLARD & BALLARD CO. 
APPOINTS NEW PERSONNEL 


LOUISVILLE, KY.— The appoint- 
ment of George E. Egger, Anchorage, 
as vice president of Ballard & Bal- 
ard Co., Inc., was announced Dec. 18 
by Rogers C. B. Morton, president, 
following a meeting of the firm’s 
board of directors. At the same time, 
Mr. Morton announced the: retire- 
ment of Harry L, Waggener as the 
company’s treasurer, and the election 
of Charles L. Boren, former secretary, 
as secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Egger will act as assistant to 
the president of the company. Born 
in St. Louis in 1905, he was gradu- 
ated from the school of business ad- 
ministration, Washington University, 
in 1925. From 1925 to 1935, he was 
with General Foods Corp. and the 
Best Foods Corp. 

He joined Jefferson Island Salt Co. 
here as vice president in charge of 
sales in 1935. In 1941 Mr. Egger was 
elected vice president in charge of 
Reynolds Metals Co. foil and pack- 
aging division sales with headquar- 
ters in Richmond, Va. He is a direc- 
tor of Vacuum Food Corp. 

Mr. Waggener, who has been treas- 
urer since 1930, is the second man 
to hold that office with the Ballard 
company since its establishment in 
1880. 
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ILLINOIS MILLERS TO SEE 
NEW RUSSELL-MILLER MILL 


ALTON, ILL.—A tour through the 
recently completed plant of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. will be a fea- 
ture of the 63rd semi-annual meeting 
of the Southern Illinois Millers Assn. 
to be held here Jan. 21. The tour will 
be held in the afternoon. The morn- 
ing session and luncheon will be held 
at the Mineral Springs Hotel. 
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CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 
BUYS RAHR ELEVATOR 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Continental 
Grain Co. recently purchased the 1,- 
200,000 bu. Marfield elevator, Minne- 
apolis, from the Rahr Malting Co. 
The concrete structure will be taken 
over by Continental about Feb. 1, ac- 
cording to David S. Levin, assistant 
vice president of the firm. 

The plant is intended to comple- 
ment the other elevators owned by 
the company in the territory, and to 
aid in the distribution of grain from 
the Northwest into eastern and ex- 
port channels. 





—-——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MERCK APPOINTS 
RAHWAY, N.J. — Dr. Herbert E. 
Silcox has been named assistant di- 
rector in the developmental research 
department of Merck & Co., Inc., ac- 
cording to announcement by Dr. Per 
K. Frolich, the company’s director of 
research. Dr. Silcox graduated from 
the University of New Hampshire 
and received his M.S. degree in chem- 
istry there. He received his Ph.D. in 
chemical engineering from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1942 and joined 
Merck that year as a chemical engi- 
neer. Since 1943 Dr. Silcox has been 
head of the chemical engineering de- 
velopment section of the company’s 
research and development division. 
In that post he played an important 
part in speeding large-scale produc- 
tion of streptomycin, for which the 
company recently received the bi- 
ennial McGraw-Hill award for chem- 
ical engineering achievement. 
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Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 


Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 
High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 





The only mill in this great eas market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you 2 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 








MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 























MOSTLY PERSONAL 





A. DeSwaan and C. G. Gissem, A. 
DeSwaan, Inc., New York flour ex- 
porters, visited connnections in the 
Southwest last week. 


F. A. Daugherty, manager, Junction 
City (Kansas) Flour Milling Co., 
made a business trip to southeastern 
Kansas and northeastern Oklahoma 
last week. 

* 


Robert T. Beatty, secretary of The 
Miller Publishing Co. and northwest- 
ern editor of The Northwestern Mill- 
er, is confined at Eitel Hospital, Min- 
neapolis, awaiting a surgical opera- 
tion, which has been postponed until 
after Christmas Day. Mr. Beatty was 
hospitalized Dec. 7. 


A. B. Alford, associated with Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Corp. in De- 
troit, was introduced on the New 
York Produce Exchange floor by 
Charles ©. Chinski. 


E. S. Thompson, New York flour 
broker, left at the close of the week 
to spend the Christmas and New Year 
holidays with his family in Marys- 
ville, Kansas. 

* 


Bryce B. Smith, executive vice 
president of the General Baking Co., 
Kansas City, has been announced as 
a member of the board of directors 
of a company which plans a $2 million 
hotel at Las Vegas, N.M. The resort 
hostelry will be known as the Jack 
Dempsey Hacienda. 

ae 


W. E. Derrick, New York, division 
vice president flour milling division 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
left New York by plane Dec, 21 to 
spend Christmas in Florida. 


E. O. Wright, E. Oliver Wright, 
Inc., Menomonie, Wis., called at the 
New York offices of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, during a tour of eastern 
markets. 

7 


Jeremiah MacNair, president of the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, has notified Ellis Blum- 
berg, secretary of the Philadelphia 
association, that he will attend the 
Jan. 7 meeting of the group at- 2601 
Parkway, Philadelphia. 

e 


H. 8S. Faulkner, Oklahoma City, 
vice president in charge of products 
control for the southwestern division 
of General Mills, Inc., has returned 
from a trip to company headquarters 
in Minneapolis. 


Charles M. Jackman, II, son of Da- 
vid S. Jackman, vice president, treas- 
urer and general manager of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, has returned 
from a four weeks’ business trip to 
Brazil. 

Db 


Two new members were approved 
by the Hutchinson (Kansas) Board 
of Trade last week. Tom Arbuckle, 
connected with his father-in-law, Rey 
Miller, manager of the Southwest 
Grain Co., was one and John W. Sum- 
mers, associated with his father, 
Ralph Summers, in the Security Ele- 
vator Co., was the second. 


Lee Merry, Oklahoma City sales 
manager, flour and feed, for the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., is visiting the trade in 
Louisiana. 

8 


Roy D. Baines, manager of the Star 
Mill & Elevator Co., Hennessey, Okla., 
was a recent visitor at Oklahoma City 
headquarters of the Oklahoma Mill- 
ers Assn. 

* 


David S. Jackman, vice president, 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, and Mrs. 
Jackman, will sail from New York 
Jan. 3 for a 60-day South American 
cruise. They will go through the Pan- 
ama Canal, down the west coast of 
South America and up the east coast. 


George Jones, general manager of 
the Bohnet Bakery, San Antonio, and 
of the Jones Fine Bread Co., Waco, 
Texas, was a recent visitor in Okla- 
homa City. 


Elmer E. Huffman, sales manager 
for the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
and his family are driving to Phoenix, 
Ariz., for the holiday season. They 
will leave Dec, 24 and return Jan, 4. 


Paul H. Baum, vice president and 
director of sales for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, and Mrs. Baum, will spend the 
Christmas holidays in Oklahoma City 
with the family of their son, Glenn 
Baum, Oklahoma City sales repre- 
sentative, Percy Kent Bag Co. 


ae 
John Chain, Oklahoma City, assist- 
ant general manager of the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., left Dec. 19 for Abi- 
lene, Kansas, to spend the Christmas 
holidays with his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. A. Chain. The senior Mr. 
Chain is president 6f the Acme com- 
pany. 
e 
Frank E. Church, president, B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, is 
spending the holidays with his daugh- 
ter at Plainfield, N.J. 
+ 


Marjorie Laura Vaughn, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Melvin F. Vaughn, 
was married to William L. Jenkins 
Dec. 20. in Minneapolis. Mr. Vaughn 
is treasurer of the International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. 

* 


Cc. D. McKenzie, president of the 
McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich., 
stopped at the Chicago offices of the 
Millers National Federation last week 
for a short visit. 

ae 


Robert J. Koenigsmark, treasurer 
and sales manager of the Monroe 
Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill., conferred 
with officials of the Millers National 
Federation at Chicago last week. 

oe 


Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, was in Minneapolis Dec. 16 
on federation business. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS OPERATIVES MEET 
WICHITA—More than 75 members 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, District 1, met at the Hotel Las- 
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gathering. A discussion type program, 
led by Ben Blackburn, State Line 
Milling Co., Kiowa, Kansas, consti- 
tuted the after-luncheon program. 
The group will hold its next meeting 
at Manhattan, Kansas in April, meet- 
ing with District 2 at the department 
of milling industry, Kansas State Col- 
lege. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS COURTESY CLUB 
HOLDS CHRISTMAS PARTY 


CHICAGO — The Chicago Bakers 
Courtesy Club held a very success- 
ful and enjoyable Christmas party 
in the Bal Tabarin Room of the Sher- 
man Hotel Dec. 17 with 120 members 
and guests in attendance. 

The committee in charge had pre- 
pared a full evening of activities, 
which started at 5 p.m. with the usual 
turkey raffle. A beautiful set of lug- 
gage was also distributed, which was 
won by Jack Ahern, Ekco Products 
Co. Dinner was served at 7 p.m. and 
singing was led by S. H. Keller, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., accompanied at 
the piano by Harold Snyder, Bakers’ 
Helper. 

Earl Butts, Armour & Co., was 
chairman of the committee, which 
made all arrangements for this fine 
party. He was assisted by W. M. Fos- 
ter, Bowman Dairy Co., and A. W. 
(“Kingfish’”’)Fosdyke, president of the 
organization. 

Cc. P. Binner, Sherman T. Ramey 
and S. W. East of the American Bak- 
ers Assn. and V. E. Marx, secretary 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, were introduced. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATED 
BY BAKERS CLUB OF N.Y. 


NEW YORK—tThe Bakers Club of 
New York celebrated its 25th anni- 
versary with a cocktail party and 
buffet supper in the club’s quarters 
in the Hotel Shelton Dec. 16. An un- 
usually large attendance was present 
in honor of the occasion. 

The highlight of the evening was 
the presentation of a huge cake, with 
25 candles on it, which was carved 
by Ernest Hollmuller, John Reber 
Baking Corp:, president of -the club. 
Turkey, ham and other fine foods 
were served, together with other en- 
joyable refreshments. It was one of 
the most pleasant parties ever held 
by the club and was under the direc- 
tion of the entertainment commit- 
tee, of which Charles P. Oliver is 
chairman. 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TWO OFFICERS HONORED 
BY CLEVELAND FLOUR CLUB 


CLEVELAND—The Cleveland 
Flour Club held its December meet- 
ing at the Oakwood Country Club 
Dec. 17 with a 100% attendance. The 
business meeting featured the ex- 
posure of delinquent bakery accounts. 
After the business meeting, a surprise 
dinner was given in honor of Elmer 
Knerr, president, and Curt Liebert, 
secretary, who have devoted unlim- 
ited time and effort to further the 
interest of the Cleveland Flour Club. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


JEWISH GROUP HOLDS 
FUND-RAISING DINNER 




















NEW YORK—tThe bakers and al- 
lied industries division of the Federa- 
tion of Jewish Philanthropies raised 
an appreciable proportion of its quota 
of $90,000 at its annual dinner Dec. 
18 at the Hotel Astor. Close to 100 





sen Dec. 13 for the group’s winter 
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. guests were present to hear Justice 
‘Jonah J. Goldstein plea for help in 
the current campaign which means 
so much in these days of rising costs, 

Chairman of the division was Sam- 
uel R. Strisik, and co-chairmen, 
David Gould and Samuel Rubin. Hon. 
orary chairmen were Benjamin Gott- 
fried and Morris Messing, and many 
prominent members of the industry 
were on the executive committee, 

———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GMI PAYS 37%éc 


MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 37% ¢ 
per share on General Mills common 
stock, payable Feb. 2 to stockholders 
of record Jan. 9. This is the 78th 
consecutive dividend on General 
Mills common. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA ALLIES HONOR 
PAUL SCHUBERT, GENE MAAS 


_ MINNEAPOLIS — The Chris: mas 
party of the Minnesota Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry was hei at 
the Nicollet Hotel here Dec. 19. \*ea- 
tures of the short formal progra:n at 
the event were testimonials to “aul 
Schubert, ‘now retired from active 
service with Anheuser-Busch, inc., 
and an honorary member of the or- 
ganization, and the late Gene )\\aas, 
who served Maas-Keefe Co., St. °aul, 
until his recent death. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BUNGE CORP. BUYS TWO 
N. Y. OFFICE BUILDINGS 

NEW YORK — The Bunge Corp. 
grain house, with branches in many 
parts of the world, has purchase: two 
eight-story office buildings from the 
International Telephone ‘& Telegraph 
Co. One building at 89 Broad St. oc- 
cupies the entire blockfront on Broad, 
from S. William to Stone St., and is 
bordered by the other building, °3-37 
S. William St. The properties_arc as- 
sessed at $700,000 and were sold for 
$500,000 cash. 

The company plans to consolidate 
its New York offices in these build- 
ings. 


DEATHS 


Joseph G. Bywater, 35, former s°/es- 
man for the Ballard & Ballard ©o., 
Louisville, Ky., and later manager of 
one of the company’s southern 
branches, prior to entering the ‘ood 
brokerage business at Orlando, *!a., 
died suddenly of a heart attack ‘ec. 
14 at his home in Orlando. He was 
a member of the Kappa Alpha fra er- 
nity, and a graduate of the University 
of Louisville. He is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Jane Bories Byw: ‘er, 
daughter of Fred Bories, former pres- 
ident of Ballard & Ballard Co., °1¢., 
and sons, Joseph G., Jr., John Car isle 























Bywater, a _six-day-old daugih ‘er, 
Grace Bywater, all of Orlando. 
—_ 
—_ 





(Continued from page 10) 


tial of Europe must be restored, he 
said. 

Although European recovery is seen 
as essentially a European problem, 
outside aid is necessary, the Presi- 
dent asserted. He called attention to 
the steps already taken by the ©o- 
operating nations of western Europe 
in which they pledged these four 
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pasic points: (1) strong production 
@forts by each of the participating 
countries, (2) creation of internal 
financial stability by each country, 


(3) maximum and continuing coop- 


eration among the participating com- 
tries and (4) a solution of the prob- 
lem of the participating countries’ 
trading deficit with the American 
continents, particularly by increasing 
European exports. 


Individual Treaties Planned 


These pledges of cooperation would 
be incorporated into individual treat- 
ies with each of the cooperating coun- 
tries if Congress approves the pro- 
gram. These four steps of coopera- 
tion generally involve (1) increased 
industrial and agricultural production 
to make each of the countries inde- 
pendent of the abnormal outside aid, 
(2) financial and monetary measures 
to restore and maintain confidence 
in domestic currencies, (3) coopera- 
tion in the reduction of trade barriers 
and the stimulation of the inter- 
change of goods and services, (4) 
making the most efficient use of do- 
mestic supplies and resources and such 
goods and services available under 
the U.S. contributions in the com- 
mon interest of European recovery, 
(5) stimulation of production of raw 
materials as may be agreed upon to 
facilitate the procurement by the 
US. for stockpiling over and above 
reasonable domestic requirements and 
commercial export requirements, (6) 
depositing in special accounts local 
currency equal to money provided by 
the U.S. in the form of grants to be 
used subsequently in a manner agreed 
upon by both countries, and (7) sup- 
plying information regarding the use 
of our aid contributions and the prog- 
ress made under the foregoing terms. 

As had been previously recommend- 
ed by the House Select Committee 
and Robert Lovett, undersecretary 
of state, the President recommended 
that the aid program should consist 
in part of grants in aid—monetary 
gifts, in every day language—depend- 
ing on the capacity of the nation to 
Tepay loans. 


Special Loans Seen 


In addition, the President told Con- 
gress that later it may be advisable 
to make special loans to some Euro- 
pean countries to assist them in 
achieving financial stability. He said 
further that as European recovery 
progressed private finance could be 
expected to play an increasing role 
in recovery and that the administra- 
tion of the ERP would include en- 
couragement to private financing and 
investment. In this connection, Mr. 
Lovett told a recent press conference 
that he could see little hopé for pri- 
Yate financing in the European re- 
covery problem for some time to 
come. 

The President recommended to 
Congress that part of the aid funds 
asked be used to purchase food com- 
Modities in other food-producing 
countries of the eastern hemisphere. 
Similar but limited procurement 
flexibility has been authorized for 
| available under the interim aid 


Republican congressional reaction 
Was generally cautious. Sen. Robert 
A. Taft (R., Ohio) said he believed 
that Congress should approach the 
financial side on a year-to-year basis 
father than commit the nation at 
Once to the full four-year proposal. 

Congressional committees are ex- 
pected to get to work on the Presi- 
dent's request immediately after the 
S€cond regular session of the 80th 
convenes. on Jan. 6, 1948. 
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Several Additional States Planning 
Orders Governing Flour Containers 


Health officials in a number of 
states have indicated, in response to 
a survey conducted by The North- 


- western Miller, that their states will 


join in the movement to eliminate 
the use of secondhand containers. for 
packing flour. 

States in which orders are being 
prepared for issuance in the near fu- 
ture include Connecticut, Missouri 
and Washington. 

Georgia health officials adopted an 
order which became effective Dec. 
12 and which requires that all flour 
offered for sale be packed in new con- 
tainers. According to the text of the 
order the use of laundered second- 
hand textile bags will be permitted 
for bakers and other food manufac- 
turers. 

North Carolina and Pennsylvania 
probably will adopt regulations pro- 
hibiting the use of secondhand bags. 
Statements from the health officials 
of those states appear below. 

Arkansas probably will adopt a 
regulation against the use of sec- 
ondhand containers when that state’s 
food and drug division is completely 
organized. 

Enforcement or inspection officials 
in many states indicated that laun- 
dering of used textile bags will be 
required. Those states include: Mas- 
sachusetts, Delaware, Michigan, Ne- 
vada, South Dakota. 

Alabama officials are in favor of 
prohibiting the use of secondhand 
bags and the state Department of 
Agriculture will be asked at its next 
meeting to adopt such a regulation. 

The regulations now in effect in 
several states prohibiting the use of 
secondhand containers for flour also 
prohibit distribution and use. In com- 
menting upon the orders, an official 
of the Millers National Federation 
stated in a recent issue of the Hook- 
Up, “The point which some milers 
fail to grasp is that even though 
they are not located in any of the 
states [that prohibit the use of sec- 
ondhand bags], these orders apply 
to any shipments they make to cus- 
tomers located in these states. For 
example, the New Jersey order ap- 
plies to every miller located outside 
that state, on his shipments to New 
Jersey customers, the same as it 
does to a New Jersey miller.” 

It will be noted in the replies to 
this’ journal’s letter of inquiry that 
sanitation officials in a number of 
states agree with the necessity of 
eliminating insanitary flour contain- 
ers. The movement to eliminate used 
containers was delayed somewhat 
early in 1947 by the high price and 
scarcity of new containers, and by 
delays in installation of new packing 
equipment. The supply situation with 
respect to both cotton textile and 
multi-wall paper bags is good at this 
time. 

Trade associations in both the mill- 
ing and the baking industry have 
been conducting vigorous campaigns 
to eliminate secondhand containers. 
Those campaigns are showing re- 
sults. 

The Northwestern Miller recently 
sent inquiries to the proper officials 
in all states, asking whether their 
states had in effect any law or regu- 
lation governing the reuse of second- 
hand flour containers or whether such 
rules or regulations were being con- 
sidered. Replies were received as fol- 
lows: 


Alabama—George H. Marsh, di- 
rector, Division of Agricultural Chem- 
istry: “We have no special law rela- 
tive to the use of secondhand food 
containers except dairy products con- 
tainers such as milk bottles, milk 
cans, etc. We have been interested 
in the improvements of secondhand 
food containers, especially flour sacks, 
etc., and it may be possible that a 
regulation relating to this subject 
will be brought before the Alabama 
State Board of Agriculture and In- 
dustries for its consideration. We 
would be in favor of prohibiting the 
use of secondhand flour sacks.” 

Arkansas—Harold L, Austin, direc- 
tor, idivsion of food and drugs, 
explained that Arkansas only recent- 
ly established its sanitation inspec- 
tion division and that at the present 
time, it is under-staffed. “When we 
feel that we have sufficient personnel 
to actually enforce a regulation pre- 
venting the re-use of second-hand 
bags (for flour), we no doubt will 
adopt such a regulation” 

Colorado — K. W. Lloyd, director 
of the Food and Drug Section of 
the Department of Public Health, 
said that Colorado officials recognize 
the re-use of flour containers as a 
“serious sanitation problem,” and 
that the health department has been 
considering a regulation in connec- 
tion with bakery sanitation rules 
which would prevent the use of flour 
or other cereals which were pack- 
aged in used containers. At this time, 
however, Colorado does not have a 
specific regulation banning the re-use 
of flour containers or requiring that 
used bags be laundered. 

California—No reply. 

Connecticut — Harold Clark, su- 
pervisor, Food Division, Food and 
Drug Commission: “Unless new bags 
are used 100% in Connecticut, our 
laws or regulations will be changed 
in the near future to make this com- 
pulsory.” 

Delaware —R. C. Beckett, direc- 
tor, Division of Sanitary Engineer- 
ing, State Board of Health: “There 
are no laws or regulations in this 
state pertaining to the re-use of sec- 
ond-hand bags, provided they have 
been satisfactorily laundered.” 

District of Columbia—R. R. Wood- 
worth, director, Bureau of Food 
Inspection: “The federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act is applicable to the 
District of Columbia which would 
govern the packaging of flour and 
cereal products intended for human 
consumption. In the enforcement of 
the Act, the Health Department is 
governed by the decision of the ad- 
ministrator of the federal Food and 
Drug Administration.” 

Florida — J. J. Taylor, state 
chemist, Department of Agriculture: 
“Florida has not, up to this time, is- 
sued such regulations regarding the 
use of-secondhand containers. In fair- 
ness, however, I think I should say 
this department is sympathetic to 
such regulations and it is possible 
that such regulations as have been 
promulgated by some of the other 
states, outlawing the use of second- 
hand bags, or permitting the use of 
them if they have been properly 
laundered, may be promulgated some- 
time in the near future in this state.” 


Georgia—A. D. Harris, director of 
the Food and Feed Division of the 
Department of Agriculture, enclosed 
a copy of an order issued by his di- 
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vision under date of Dec. 12, 1947, 
which states: “On and after this date, 
for sanitary reasons, no food products 
such as flour, corn meal, cereal or 
any other food ingredients shall be 
packed, shipped or handled in any 
way in used bags, or containers, ex- 
cept, such manufacturers having flour 
packed in used bags or containers for 
their own use in manufacturing and 
not for sale, shall be allowed to do 
so, provided such bags have been well 
laundered and thoroughly mended 
and that wood and metal containers 
have been vacuum-cleaned and such 
bags or containers are sanitary.” 

Idaho—No reply. 

Hilingis—No reply. 

Indiana—T. E. Sullivan, Division of 
Food and. Drugs, State Board of 
Health: “Indiana does not have reg- 
ulations specifically barring the use 
of secondhand containers. The In- 
diana Food,.Drug and Cosmetic Act 
prohibits the use of insanitary con- 
tainers which may cause contents 
to become contaminated.” 

Iowa—Roy J. Sours, chief, Dairy 
and. Food Division, Department of 
Agriculture: “Iowa does not permit 
the use of secondhand containers for 
flour.” 

Kansas—The State Board of Health 
adopted a regulation at its October, 
1947, meeting which prohibits, on and 
after April 15, 1948, the packing in 
used containers of flour or other ce- 
real products intended for human 
consumption, and also prohibits the 
use of flour packed in used con- 
tainers. 

Kentucky—Sarah V. Dugan, direc- 
tor, Division of Foods, Drugs and 
Hotels, State Department of Health: 
“Up to the present time the State 
Department of Health has not issued 
any specific regulations covering the 
re-use of containers for packaging 
flour intended for human consump- 
tion, but under our general law a 
food product is considered to be adul- 
terated when it has become contami- 
nated with a product unfit for food, 
and in the case of sanitation sections 
of the food law, food must be pro- 
tected during transportation or dis- 
tribution from dust, dirt and other 
foreign or injurious contamination.” 

Louisiana—W. H. King, chief, Food 
and Drug Section, Department of 
Health: “Louisiana does not have 
any laws or regulations nor do we 
contemplate adopting such regula- 
tions which would prohibit the reuse 
of secondhand bags. However, no sec- 
ondhand bags should be used which 
would in any way cause a food prod- 
uct to be adulterated.” 

Maine—aA. M. G. Soule, chief, Divi- 
sion of Inspection, Department of 
Agriculture: “Maine does not have 
any definite law or regulations pro- 
hibiting the use of secondhand bags. 
There is, however, in the Maine Food 
Law a sanitary clause providing that 
food is deemed adulterated if it is 
not-—at all times protected from un- 
clean, unhealthful or insanitary con- 
ditions, and under this statute, the 
use of any contaminated secondhand 
bags would certainly be prohibited.” 

Maryland—A. L. Sullivan, Com- 
missioner, Food and Drugs, Depart- 
ment of Health: “We have not as 
yet adopted any regulations with ref- 
erence to flour bags. From the in- 
formation I have secured I am in- 
clined to believe we should prevent 
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Jo. B. Morgan, Jr. 


RETIRING—Jo. B. Morgan, Jr., divi- 
sional sales manager of the Werthan 
Bag Corp., Nashville, Tenn., is re- 
tiring Jan. 1 to devote all of his time 
to his farming interests in Tennessee 
and Mississippi. Born in the bag man- 
ufacturing and cotton milling busi- 
ness, Mr. Morgan has a wide acquaint- 
ance in both the flour and feed mill- 
ing industries throughout the coun- 
try. Upon his retirement he will have 
completed 40 years in the textile 
business. He will continue to make 
his home in Nashville. 





the reuse of bags and require new 
bags. You can quote us as being en- 
tirely in sympathy with the move- 
ment to eliminate the sources of con- 
tamination in flour.” 

Massachusetts—Carl S. Ferguson, 
director, Food and Drug Division, De- 
partment of Public Health: ‘“Mas- 
sachusetts has no specific law or reg- 
ulation relative to the reuse of sec- 
ondhand flour bags, nor is there any 
specific regulation requiring that 
empty bags be satisfactorily laun- 
dered. At the present time, there is 
under consideration the adoption of 
a specific regulation under the pro- 
visions of Section 6 of Chapter 94 
of the General Laws which would 
prohibit the receiving and use in bak- 
eries of flour in any secondhand con- 
tainer.” 

Michigan—M. A. Nelson, chief, 
Bureau of Marketing and Enforce- 
ment, Department of Agriculture: 
“This state has enacted no specific 
law or regulation that prohibits the 
re-use of secondhand bags. We per- 
mit the use of such bags if they have 
been properly cleaned or laundered.” 

Minnesota—A regulation issued by 
H. J. Hoffman, chief chemist, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Dairy and 
Food, prohibits the use of unlaun- 
dered secondhand textile bags. The 
regulation became effective Aug. 1, 
1947. 

Mississippi—H. A. Kroeze, director, 
Sanitary Engineering Department, 
Mississippi State Board of Health: 
“There are no State Board of Health 
regulations in Mississippi governing 
the re-use of secondhand flour con- 
tainers.” 

Missouri— Warren E. Lofton, di- 
rector, Bureau of Food and Drug In- 
spection, Division of Health: “I have 
requested R. M. James, M.D., direc- 
tor, Division of Health, for the adop- 
tion of the following regulation— 
Regulation. Prohibiting the packing 
of flour or other cereal food products 
in. used containers. On and after 
April 15, 1948, no miller or manufac- 
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turer of cereal food products shall 
pack any flour or other cereal prod- 
uct intended for human consumption 
in any container which has been pre- 
viously used. No baker or other food 
processor shall use any flour or other 
cereal food product which has been 
packed in previously used con- 
tainers.”’ 

Montana — Elton M. Andrew, di- 
rector, Food and Drug Division, State 
Board of Health, said that the board 
passed at its semi-annual meeting in 
October, the following: “Regulation 
No. 133. After July 1, 1948, it shall be 
unlawful for flour to be packed in 
used containers.” Mr. Andrew said 
the question has already arisen as to 
what effect this regulation will have 
on millers in Montana who wish to 
ship to other states, the theory being 
that it is possible that competition 
with states that do not have such a 
regulation would be unfair to millers 
in Montana. “It is my belief that, ac- 
cording to the regulation, it is unlaw- 
ful for any miller in this state to 
pack flour in used containers for ship- 
ment in this state or to other states. 
The purpose of the regulation is to 
protect the miller from contamina- 
tion in his mill and to protect the 
baker from contamination in his 
plant.” 

Nebraska—W alter Bredemeyer, 
chief, Department of Agriculture and 
Inspection: “This state has not pro- 
mulgated any regulations .. . Neither 
does our Pure Food Law make any 
specific reference to used flour sacks.” 

Nevada — Wayne B. Adams, com- 
missioner, Department of Food and 
Drugs: “Up to the present time no 
regulations have been issued which 
would require the use of new con- 
tainers for flour or other cereals in- 
tended for human consumption. The 
use of secondhand bags or containers 
which have not been properly laun- 
dered, cleaned or sterilized would be 
prohibited under the general adulter- 
ation provisions of our state Food 
and Drug Law.” 

New Hampshire—Gilman K. Crow- 
ell, director, Division of Food, 
State Department of Health: “This 
state has neither laws nor regulations 
which serve to prohibit the reuse of 
secondhand bags..We would prefer 
that if secondhand bags are used they 
be satisfactorily laundered.” 

New Jersey—The use of second- 
hand textile bags will be prohibited 
on and after Jan. 1, 1948, for pack- 
ing flour. The order states: “No per- 
son, firm or corporation shall sell, 
offer or expose for sale, distribute 
or have in possession with intent to 


_ sell or to distribute or to manufac- 


ture into food for human consump- 
tion in this state any flour in textile 
bags that have been used previ- 
ously.” 

New Mexico—James R. Scott, 
M.D., director, Department of Pub- 
lic Health: “No law or regulation is 
in effect in New Mexico relative to 
the use of secondhand bags.” 

New York—A state sanitation reg- 
ulation, which becomes effective 
March 1, 1948, requires laundering 
and pressing of all used bags before 
reuse as flour containers. Practically 
all mills in this state voluntarily 
adopted a new container policy Sept. 
1, 1947. 

North Carolina—E. W. Constable, 
state chemist, Department of Agri- 
culture, explains that the North 
Carolina food law is the same as the 
federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, 
and said that the state’s department 
of Agriculture is “considering the re- 
use of all unlaundered secondhand 
flour bags’ as ruled out since we do 
not think it is possible to re-use un- 
laundered bags and comply with’ the 
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PRODUCTION 


UP 6%, CENSUS BUREAU SAYS 


Total Output for Month Estimated at 26.3 Million Sacks, 
Compared With 24.8 Million Sacks for September ; 
Calendar Year Output Up 15% Over 1946 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census has estimated that wheat 
flour production by U.S. mills during 
October totaled 26.3 million sacks. 
That total is 6% higher than the 
24.8 million sacks produced in Sep- 
tember and slightly over the October, 
1946, output of 26.1 million sacks. 

Wheat grindings during the month 
were estimated at 60.4 million bush- 





law.” He adds that “We feel that the 
course being followed by other au- 
thorities, wherein the re-use of such 
containers is prohibited entirely, to 
be by far the better safeguard. We 
are, therefore, considering the pro- 
mulgation of such a regulation.” 

North Dakota—R. O. Baird, state 
food commissioner and chemist, Labo- 
ratories Department: “North Dakota 
does not have any specific regula- 
tions regarding the reuse of con- 
tainers for. packing. flour and other 
cereal products intended for human 
consumption. We do, however, have 
a Sanitary Law which we feel would 
cover any packages which were con- 
taminated in any manner so as to 
render the food unfit for human con- 
sumption.” 

Ohio — Homer Johnson, chief Di- 
vision of Foods and Dairies, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: “This division 
does not have any laws or regulations 
governing the re-use of containers for 
flour and other cereal products.” 

Oklahoma—tThis state was one of 
the first in the nation to outlaw in- 
sanitary flour containers. The Okla- 
homa law, adopted March 1, 1939, 
prohibits the use of secondhand con- 
tainers. 

Oregon—No reply. 

Pennsylvania—W. S. Hagar, Bu- 
reau of Foods, Department of Ag- 
riculture: “Pennsylvania has not put 
out a regulation requiring new sacks 
for flour. We may be required to do 
so if we become the dumping ground 
for old sacks. All sacks must be clean 
whether’ new or old.” 


(Continued on page 40) 


éls as compared with 56.7 million 
bushels in September. 

Millfeed output in October was 
placed at 506 thousand short tons, 
against 474 thousand short tons the 
previous month. 

The Bureau said in its “Facts for 
Industry” report that these ‘figures 
represent the output of approximately 
1,100 flour mills, 425 of which report 
monthly, the rest annually. The 1,100 
mills are believed by the Bureau to 
account for about 98% of the entire 
U.S. wheat flour production. 

Wheat flour production during the 
first 10 months of 1947 was estimated 
at 255 million sacks, compared with 
222 million sacks for the correspond- 
ing period of 1946, an increase of 
15%. It was only 18 million sacks 
short of the total reported produc- 
tion of 273 million sacks for the en- 
tire year 1946. 

Detailed statistics regarding Octo- 
ber flour production follow: 


OCTOBER FLOUR PRODUCTION 
The following table shows production by 
states of flour in the United States, for 
October, 1947, with comparisons, as re- 
ported by Bureau of the Census ((00’s 
omitted): 











Oct., Oct., Oct., 

State 1947 1946 1945 
California ....... 447 449 442 
Colorado ........ 484 438 379 
Georgia ......... 50 71 58 
0 ere 1,306 1,275 1,311 
Indiana ......... 418 455 410 
PN: gcse wiv 4,493 4,026 3,637 
Michigan ........ 383 403 373 
Minnesota ...... 3,356 3,476 3,472 
Missouri ........ 2,318 2,273 2,070 
Montana ........ 336 362 315 
Nebraska .....:. 773 714 656 
New York ...,.. 2,964 3,042 2,978 
North Dakota ... 400 440 395 
GEES Tins e c'ee venues 923 804 912 
Oklahoma . 1,212 1,192 1,015 
Oregon 646 672 657 
| epee 1,667 1,695 1,711 
. . ee rreres 322 285 308 
Washington ..... 1,114 1,161 1,188 
Wisconsin ....... 208 194 201 
Other states .... 2,507 2,637 2,317 
WOE» vo vice ich 26,327 26,064 24,805 
Data through June, 1947, in this series 
represent actual production as reported by 
all mills regardless of size; those for 
subsequent months are estimated, based 
on reports from mills with a daily capacity 
of 401 sacks or more. Estimates are shown 
only for states in which the reporting mills 
accounted for more than 90% of the total 
production during the crop year ended 


June 30, 1947. 
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CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


* The following table shows the wheat flour production in the United States as reported 





by the Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce: 
Dally Wheat 
24-hour flour 

-—Production— capacity pro- Average Average Flour 
Wheat Wheat in wheat duction pounds pounds extrac- 
ground* flour _flourt as% of wheat ofoffa!l tion 
(1,000 (1,000 Offal (1,000 ofca- persack per sack ratef 
— . bu) sacks) (tons) sacks) pacity offiour of flour (%) 
October .......% 60,393 26,327 506,140 1,156 84.3 137.6 38.5 72.7 
September ..... 56,720 24,787 474,190 1,156 85.8 137.3 38.3 12.8 
August ......... 59,619 25,936 497,920 1,154 86.4 137.9 38.4 12.5 
ses, eeseesews 57,031 24,917 472,210 1,152 83.2 137.3 37.9 132.8 
January ........ 64,575 27,906 556,350 1,163 92.3 138.8 39.9 12.0 
24,714 491,480 1,153 93.2 138.8 39.8 673.0 
27,423 545,630 1,154 91.4 138.5 39.8 (a8 
24,704 483,550 1,154 82.3 138.0 39.1 12.5 
24,393 465,000 1,167 81.1 137.1 38.1 73.9 
24,171 463,750 1,152 83.9 137.7 38.4 72.6 
22,067 320,650 1,166 72.8 129.1 29.1 py 
August ........ 61,442 23,8659 356,000 1,166 75.8 129.4 29.8 11. 
September ..... 64,210 23,672 451,450 1,167 84.5 137.4 38.1 "3 
October ........ 0,069 26,064 511,350 1,168 82.7 138.3 39.2 = 
November. ...... 57,690 24,988 493,070 1,169 89.1 138.5 39.5 4 
December ...... 60,647 26,201 621,880 1,171 89.5 138.9 39.8 12. 
Data since June, 1947, are estimated on the basis of reports. from mills with a daily 24- 


hour capacity of 401 sacks or more; those for June, 1947, and previous months were re ported 


by approximately 1,100 mills. 


Capacity for each month is obtained by multiplying the daily 24-hour capacity by the 
number of days in the month, excluding Sundays and holidays. 


*Wheat as purchased, including dockage, if any. 


#The combined daily 24-hour capacity of the mills in the “400 sacks and under’ cre 
previously. included in the monthly survey is assumed to be constant at the June, 1947, 


of 104,630 sacks. 


JWheat flbur_production as compared with amount of wheat ground, 
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WHEAT + BARLEY 
CORN: OATS 
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Cask for 7.0.8. or delivered prices. 


Transit 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 











FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J. C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








bi 


Hour Hubbard *i!''":& 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Deaton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








UP 33% IN OCTOBER 


~<- 
Bureau of the Census Estimate for 
the Month Fixes Output at 
About 199,000 Sacks 


WASHINGTON — An increase of 
approximately 33% in rye flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. during October 
as compared with the September to- 
tal was reported by the Bureau of 
the Census in its “Facts for Industry” 
released Dec. 19. The bureau re- 
ported that the October, 1947, rye 
flour output is estimated at 199,000 
sacks as against 150,000 sacks for 
September. 


Mills reporting for October ground 
447,000 bu. of rye. Rye millfeed pro- 
duction for the month totaled 2,549 
tons. 


The extraction rate average for the 
reporting mills remained at about the 
same figure with 2.35 bu. a sack for 
October and 2.33 bu. for September. 

All mills which reported rye flour 
production in previous months were 
canvassed by the bureau in October. 

The following table shows the Oc- 
tober rye flour production figures in 
detail, and figures for preceding 
months. 


RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 
The following table shows the produc- 
tion of rye flour in the United States as 
reported by the Bureau of the Census of 
the United States Department of Commerce: 


Grain Flour Offal pro- 
ground, output, duced, 
Month bu. sacks tons 
1947— 7~000’s omitted—, 
October ........ 447° 199 2,549 
September ...... 348 150 2,118 
August ......... 422 187 2,301 
TUF ccccccccece 309 136 1,735 
TUNE .nsccscccces 291 128 1,610 
MAG ccccvccoces 226 101 1,148 
ABOG cecccccose 294 128 1,753 
March ....s..06 394 177 2,046 
February ...... 334 160 1,720 
January ....... 376 163 2,260 
1946— 
December ...... 371 169 2,308 
November ...... 384 162 3,689 
October ........ 348 153 
September ..... 371 163 2,038 
August ........ 761 312 5,044 
SUF evccccccecs 109 46 680 
TUMO .nccccccces 233 97 1,638 
cevccvecece 835 352 5,590 
APCD cccccecsece 588 265 3,100 
Oe FOr 537 244 2,680 
February ....... 580 260 2,990 
January ....... 618 276 3,240 
1945— 
December ...... 620 285 3,032 
November ...... 577 263 2,779 
October ........ 581 261 2,867 
September ..... 598 264 2,978 
August ........ 742 336 3,412 
TUIF ccccccscces 659 297 3,091 
D sesescccees 654 298 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GOVERNMENT TO CONTINUE 
BUYING ARGENTINE GRAIN 


BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA — 
The Argentine government § an- 
nounced Dec. 18 that it would con- 
tinue its program of purchasing all 
grain and oilseed grown in the coun- 
try. Although prices to be paid farm- 
ers were not announced, it was indi- 
cated that the wheat prices would re- 
main at $1.14 bu., plus a 20¢ sub- 
sidy. Other prices now in effect are 
67¢ bu. for corn and $75 ton for lin- 
seed. ; 

At the Havana trade conference, 
Diego Luis Molinari, chief Argentine 
delegate, said that his country was 
ready to furnish 1 million tons of 
grain a month under a $5 million 
credit plan he proposed for the de- 
velopment of Latin American coun- 
tries. He emphasized that his pro- 
posal was only for the economic ben- 
efit of Latin America and was not to 
be interpreted as part of the Marshall 
Plan for Europe. 

“Putting money into Europe is the 
same thing as throwing money. into 





a barrel without’°a “bottom,” Mr.— 


Molinari was quoted as saying. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf: 


VAENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
MINNESOTA 











Ferrous and Non-Ferrous 


CHRYSLER PRODUCTS 





Cores, Bars and Selected 
Bearings in Twin City Stock 


WRITE FOR LIST 





Chrysler engineering goes into every bearing 


C.E. GOBEIL COMPANY 


Telephone NEstor 2887 
2635 UNIVERSITY AVE. ¢ ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 


OILITE 
ADVANTAGES 


PEXTREME RUGGEDNESS 

> VAST OIL RESERVE 

> OIL CUSHIONS SHOCK LOADS 
> POSITIVE OIL FILM 


PLUBRICATES INACCESSIBLE 
BEARINGS 











The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


NNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MI 
DESIGNERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 


BUILDERS 














18 WEST toth ST. 


McVEIGH @& CO., inc. 


~ DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 





+ KANSAS CITY 6, MO, 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL . 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Flour business continued 
on the dull side last week. Prices were 
only slightly lower, the wheat market hav- 
ing held its own in spite of no government 
and very little commercial buying interest. 
Bakery flour quotations were about 10¢ sack 
lower, while family flours were unchanged 
to 10¢ sack lower. 

Domestic buyers followed a _ cautious 
course, taking only small lots for quick 
shipment, the price to be determined on 
the date of shipment in most cases. The 
trade awaited the possibilities of expanded 
wheat receipts in the new tax year, a 
situation which is considered bearish to 
many observers. 

Export activity was slow, amounting to 
the filling of a few South American li- 
censes granted last week. The completion 
of filling the French January allocation by 
that country’s buying mission was delayed 
pending a decision to be made by. the 
State Department as to whether the busi- 
ness will be handled by the PMA, since 
France is being considered a relief nation 
along with Italy, Austria, Greece and oth- 
ers. The mission did take over 250,000 
sacks of flour at the Gulf before running 
out of funds. 

Running time was reduced among mills 
and some were cutting operations to a five- 
day week. Some mills indicated a tendency 
by bakers and jobbers to slow down ship- 
ping directions for tax reasons, a situation 
which has reduced operations somewhat 
in particular instances. These buyers are 
holding up directions, for example, on a 
car which would move out this week, but 
will take it next week along with any 
other order which is due to be filled at 
that time. The shipment would arrive at 
its destination after the first of the new 
year. Most millers, though, believe that 
this situation will be short-lived, for any 
directions cited from this time on until 
the end of the month will not place an 
order in any buyer’s hands before 1948. 

The demand for clears was only fair, 
but the scarcity of offers tended to keep 
prices at a.comparatively high level. There 
was a little improvement in the volume 
of offers this week, however. 

Flour sales amounted to about 42% of 
capacity during the week, compared with 
65% the previous week and 60% a year 
ago. About half of the week's sales was 
for export and government account. 

Quotations Dec. 20, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$6.80@6.95, standard patent $6.75@6.85, 
straight $6.70@6.80; established brands of 
family flour $7.20@8.40, family patents $7@ 
7.20; first clears $5.90@6, second clears 
$5.70@5.80, 1% ash clears and higher $5.45 
@5.65; soft wheat short patent $7.70@ 
7.85, straight $6.65@6.75, cake flour $8@ 
8.35. 

One mill reports domestic business ac- 
tive, 6 fair, 3 quiet, 7 slow, 6 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales averaged 32%, 
compared with 60% a week ago and 18% 
a year ago. No exports were reported. 
The family buyers took 53% of bookings 
and the bakers 47%. Operations averaged 
90%, compared with 89% a week ago 
and 90% a year ago. Flour prices closed 
approximately 10¢ sack lower. Quotations, 
delivered Oklahoma poirmts in 100-lb. cot- 
tons, Dec. 20: carlots, family short patent 
$6.60@7.95, standard patent $6.45@7.75; 
carlots, bakery, unenriched, short patent 
$6.90@7, standard patent $6.89@6.99, 
straight grade $6.80@6.90. Truck lots 35¢ 
higher on all grades. 

Denver: General steadiness characterized 
the flour market over the last seven days, 
although prices did fall off a little. De- 
mand continues quite good and supplies 
are adequate for existing needs. Domestic 
demand remains good and some export 
buying is being done also. Quotations Dec. 
19: bakers $7.15, family $7.35. 

Wichita: With shipping directions only 
fair, operations in Wichita mills last week 
were again reduced to five days. One 
major mill has adopted a five-day week, 
to be in effect for an indefinite period. 
Domestic sales showed a slight improve- 
ment over the preceding week, but averaged 
only about 40%. Direct exports from one 
mill were at about 25% of capacity. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, Dec. 20, 100-Ib. 
cottons, carlots: family ‘flour $7.50@7.56, 
bakers short patent $6.85@6.90. These 
prices refiect a decrease of 5@10¢ sack 
under those prevailing one week earlier. 

Hutchinson: Flour buyers are waiting for 
Santa Claus or the baby new year to bring 
them lower prices and in the meantime 
show every indication of marking time. 
New domestic business last week was lim- 
ited to single cars for fill-ins and very 
little interest was shown. Export buyers 
showed plenty of interest and some con- 
tracts were closed on a basis not satis- 
factory to mills. Much more such business 
could have been obtained. Shipping direc- 
tions were fairly satisfactory. Prices were 
off as much as 15¢ compared with the 
preceding week. 

Texas: The same poor demand continued 
last week as for several previous weeks, 








and is at about the lowest possible ebb; 
sales probably amounted to no more than 
10% of capacity and domestic business 
only—the usual pre-holiday dullness. Op- 
erations, however, are still 80 to 90% of 
capacity. Prices about unchanged. Quota- 
tions Dec. 20, 100’s cottons; family flour, 
extra high patent $7.80@8, high patent 
$7.55@7.75; standard bakers, plain $7.10@ 
7.25; clears, plain $6.40@6.50, delivered 
TCP. 


Salina: Flour business has been very 
slow the past week with prices about 
10¢ sack lower. Shipping directions continue 
to arrive in good volume. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Quiet new business and very 
slow shipping directions on old contracts 
are greatly curtailing spring wheat mill- 
ing operations. Some interior mills shut 
down last week and are applying the idle 
time against 1948 vacations. One plant 
took advantage of the dull period to close 
for repairs. Virtually all mills, including 
the larger units, plan to close Dec. 24 and 
remain down for the balance of the week. 
A number of plants operated only three 
days last week. 

New business is said to be about as 
quiet. as at any time in recent months, 
both on domestic and government chan- 
nels. Bakers show no inclination to buy 
for either prompt or new year delivery 
and are holding back on shipping direc- 
tions on previous contracts until after the 
year-end inventory time. The same is true 
of family flour trade. 

With spring mills at a wheat price handi- 
cap as compared with other parts of the 
country, PMA business and export demand 
offer little in the way of fill-in business 
when domestic trade is quiet. 

Sales in the Northwest last week amount- 
ed to 32.6% of capacity, as compared with 
105.3% a week previous and 28% a year 
ago. 

Prices on most grades of flour aver- 
age about 20¢ lower for the week. Quota- 
tions Dec. 20: standard patent $7.20@7.30, 
short patent $7.40@7.50, high gluten $7.55 
@7.65, established brands of family flour, 
enriched $8.20, first clear $6.30@6.70, sec- 
ond clear $5.85@6, whole wheat $6.90@7, 
sacked, Minneapolis. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Another 
slow week was reported by the trade here. 
Bakers are said to be buying flour for 
immediate needs only. Family trade was 
moderate. Shipping directions were satis- 


factory. 
THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: With the holidays approaching, 
the dull flour market continued and no 
improvement is looked for until after the 
first of the year. Even then, buyers are 
expected to proceed cautiously, as they 
are still waiting for lower prices. Cur- 
rent business consists chiefly of scattered 
buying of one, two and three carlots, and 
there is no tendency to anticipate future 
needs. Directions are fair. A little replace- 
ment buying of family flour is reported, 
but sales are scatteréd. Deliveries are 
good, 

Quotations Dec. 20: spring top patent 
$7.25@7.75, standard patent $7.15@7.60, first 
clear $6.20@6.80;-family flour $8.65; hard 
winter short patent $7.09@7.23, 95% patent 
$6.99@7.13, first clear $6.51@6.77; soft win- 
ter short patent $7.60@8.45, standard patent 
$6.95@8.20, first clear $6.35@7.35. 

Cleveland: Millers made a special effort 
to obtain shipping instructions and were 
offering flour at a discount of as much 
as 25¢ sack. It was very discouraging 
to most millers. Jobbers were not in the 
mood to increase their inventories before 
the first of the year. Withdrawals have 
been at low ebb. Bakers who are financial- 
ly responsible were not inclined to increase 
flour stocks above necessities, and this 
week flour consumption will be very low. 
Cookies and cakes will be on the agenda, 
which will require soft wheat flour. 

It will not be long before the turn of 
the year, and should there be a break in 
the wheat market the trade will come 
in for a vast amount of flour. 

There has been an active demand for 
small-sized family flour packages, no doubt, 
for holiday baking. 

Quotations Dec. 20: spring family $8.20, 
high gluten $7.80, standard patent $7.50, 
first clear $6.50; hard winter family $7.80, 
standard patent $7.20, first clear $6.30; soft 
winter family $8.50, short patent $8.40, 
straight $7.10, first clear $6.50. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Production by mills is mate- 
rially curtailed, due to lack of flour busi- 
ness for export. Now that the domestic 
trade can get immediate shipment, there 
is little interest shown in buying. Large 
segments of the trade are anxious to get 
stocks down low for the year-end inven- 
tory. Clears are steady. The present lull 
is seasonal and traditional. The mills ex- 
pect better directions after the turn of 
the year. 

Quotations Dec. 20, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $8.65@8.75, high gluten $8.30@8.40, 
standard $§7.80@7.85, first clear $6.70@ 
6.75, hard winter standard $7.25, first clear 
$6.60, short patent $7.15, soft winter short 
patent $7.15, straight $7, first clear $6.10. 

New York: Pre-holiday dullness held both 
new flour business and shipping directions 


on old contracts to limited volumes. A few 
of the larger independent bakers purchased 
moderately and there was firm pricing and 
limited new buying by chain bakers and by 
one cracker manufacturer, but the rank 
and file business was small and scattered. 
Mills pressed for both directions and new 
business, but there was nothing to incite 
anything beyond fill-in lots, particularly in 
view of the decreased consumption, strong- 
ly noticeable in sweet baked goods. The 
principal scattered business was in spring 
—— flours, and southwestern grades were 
ee 

Portugal bought 80% flour at prices 
$6.50@6.55, f.a.s. New York and purchases 
by France were awaited as soon as the 
~ bill was signed and technicalities clari- 

ed. 

Quotations at the close of the week were 
approximately the same as the preceding 
week. 

Prices Dec. 20: spring family flour $8.95, 
high glutens $7.95@8.30, standard patents 
$7.45@7.90, clears $6.50@7; southwestern 
short patents $7.40@7.70, standard patents 
$7.20@7.40; high ratio cake flour $8.20@ 
8.75, Pennsylvania soft winter straights 
$7.35 @7.75. 


Boston: Flour quotations moved within 
an extremely narrow price range in the 
Boston market last week. Variations gen- 
erally consisted of a wider spread in quota- 
tions. Springs are about 5¢ lower and 
hard winters off approximately 10¢. Soft 
wheat types eased 15¢. 

Large purchasers report substantial of- 
ferings on a prompt shipment basis, but as 
price concessions were refused, little trad- 
ing resulted. Local small bakers .continued 
to defer purchases beyond immediate needs. 
On the other side of the picture, mill 
representatives expect little in the way 
of activity between now and the end of the 
year. 

Legislative movements to control prices 
is given little thought in local circles. 
The estimate of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture on the winter wheat crop 
is generally construed as bearish in the 
face of so many crop scarce announce- 
ments earlier in the year. Most observers, 
however, qualify this observation as wholly 
dependent on the government’s buying 
policy. 

Quotations Dec. 20: spring short patents 
$7.86@8.20, standards $7.66@8, high gluten 
$8.01@8.35, first clears $6.75@7.05; hard 
winter short patents $7.50@7.80, standards 
$7.30@7.65, Pacific soft wheat flour $7.81 
@8.31, eastern soft winter straights $7.40 
@7.90, family $8.90@9.10. 


Philadelphia: As usual, the rush of Christ- 
mas preparation took bakers’ minds off 
flour purchases and the market as a whole 
reflected an almost complete lack of in- 
terest. 

Quotations continued to shift back and 
forth in a narrow range, with little evi- 
dence of a definite trend. As a result, the 
general list shows price variations ranging 
from 10¢ lower to 10¢ higher. 

Spring mills were reported to be offering 
substantial discounts on prompt shipment 
orders, with few takers. The _ situation 
seéms to be’that bakers, on the average, 
have a 30-day supply in local warehouses 
and are content to work from that until 
after the first of the year in view of the 
many predictions that prices will develop 
lower tendencies then. 

Hopes in that direction hinge upon the 
expectation that farmers will begin ship- 
ping wheat to milling centers once the Dec. 
31 tax deadline is passed. However, there 
is considerable thought that the growers 
will continue to hold back crops until they 
determine the demand for grain in the 
light of how much Washington decides 
must be sent abroad under the relief pro- 
gram. 

Both bakers and jobbers are concerned 
over the thinness being exhibited by grain 
futures, with only moderate purchasing or 
selling able to produce rather wide price 
swings. They say it is one of those things 
laden with potential dynamite for them 
because a trend can develop quickly and 
produce sizable changes in quotations be- 
fore they are able to get themselves cov- 
ered. 

Fears of a shortage of flour by next spring 
were partially allayed by the latest de- 
partment of agriculture crop forecast show- 
ing another billion-bushel total in pros- 
pect for 1948. 

The current reasoning is that the im- 
proved supply outlook at a time when it 
seems as if export goals will be reduced 
can lead to only one thing ... lower 
prices. 

President Truman’s signature to the in- 
terim aid bill has thus far produced no 
buying activity from that direction and 
export business generally matches domestic 
inactivity. Shipments through the port of 
Philadelphia continue to lag, the most re- 
cent being 16,327 bags to Bremen on the 
Panamanian freighter Trinidad. 

Soft wheat flours are in no better demand 
than during recent weeks, despite a pick- 
up in demand for sweet goods at retail 
where the price-resistance seems to have 
melted in the placement of orders for 
holiday table delicaciés. 

Among developments getting close atten- 
tion at the moment is the inactivity of 
the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration in flour and the CCC in wheat. 

Quotations Dec. 20: spring family $8.55@ 
8.70, high gluten $8.15@8.25, short patent 
$8@8.10, standard $7.80@7.90, first clear 
$6.60@7; hard winter short patent $7.60@ 
7.75, standard $7.30@7.60; soft winter $6.36 
@6.85. 

Pittsburgh: Scattered bookings of flour, 
with orders limited to small amounts, rep- 
resented the entire flour sales of this 
district the past week. Retail bakers showed 
greater interest in getting as large a vol- 
ume of sales as possible, rather than buy- 
ing anticipated future flour needs. Jobbers 
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also stayed away from the market, push- 
ing sales, watching credits, and not inter- 
ested in stock replenishments. Mills pressed 
for business more actively than for some 
time past. It wags said some very attrac- 
tive price inducements were thrown out 
by mills, but to no avail. It is possible 
this apathy will continue until after New 
Year’s. Retail bakers having association 
meetings the past week did not turn out 
as usual in large numbers, but sent word 
they were eager to get as many sales 
as possible during the holiday season. There 
is a rumor that after Christmas a cut 
in the size of bread pans may take place 
in local bakeries, but as yet no official 
confirmation has been received. On every 
side there are loud complaints agaist 
the mounting costs of baking materials. 
and while the cost of changing pan sizes 
is a risk and entails added expense, some 
bakers think it may prove a wise move at 
this time. Directions slowed the past weck. 

Quotations Dec. 20, carlots, delivered, 
new cottons: hard winter $7.17@7.32, me- 
dium patent $7.22@7.37, short patent $7.27@ 
7.42; spring wheat $7.60@7.74, medium pat- 
ent $7.65@7.84, short patent $7.70@7.°4; 
first clears $6.90@6.99; high gluten $8.05@ 
8.10; family, advertised brands $8.25@8&.60, 
other brands $7.85@8.24; cake and pastry 
flour $6.90@8.23. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Flour business has been 
exceedingly quiet, apparently reflecting ‘he 
holidays and inventory period. Sales reac)ied 
very low ebb, with little or no inte:est 
in bookings for other than nearby siiip- 
ment. Most interest was shown in hird 
winters, particularly from the baking d 
jobbing trade. Northern springs were 30 


very quiet, since most users have s: ie 
on contract: at under present prices. |'u- 
cific Coast and midwestern soft wini rs 


were purchased in very limited volime 
for quick delivery, with cracker and coo .ie 
bakers showing most interest. Shipping 
directions show an increase, particula:ly 
from bread bakers who have settled t! cir 
labor difficulties and are again in pro t- 
tion. Export sales were of a very lin d 
nature from both European and S&S h 
American countries, with greatest vo! e 
of business coming from the French 
sion against its January allocation. S:'es 
to South American countries are still i- 
ited to the number of licenses obtaina le. 
Quotations Dec. 20, carlots, delivered, 


new cottons: hard winter bakery »s ort 
patent $7.45@7.55, standard $7.30@7.45, 
first clear $7@7.15; spring wheat ba y 


short patent $7.95@8.15, standard $7 @ 
7.95, first clear $7.45@7.60, high g! n 
$8.25@8.45; soft wheat short patent $7 ? 
7.80, straight $7.05@7.25, first clear $6 i 
6.80, high ratio cake $6.85@7.10; Pacific 
Coast cake $8.55@8.75, pastry $7.65@7.75. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Portland: Milling business is very quiet. 
New bookings are at a minimum, Govern- 
ment requests for offers have been very 
limited. Bakery and wholesale grocery 
trade is not booking very far ahead, re 
mitting inventories to run down. A slowing 
down is reported in consuming channels 
as a result of the higher prices. Grocers, 
particularly, are reporting a quiet per od. 
Holiday dullness has been more pronounced 
than usual. 

Quotations Dec. 20: high gluten $°.61, 
all Montana $8.30, fancy hard wheat cl«ars 
$8, bluestem bakers $8.05, cake $8.50, pastry 
$7.50, whole wheat 100% $7.55, gravam 
$7.15, cracked wheat $7.15. 





CANADIAN MARKE?1S 





Toronto-Montreal: Despite heavy demand 
for flour from overseas, mills are forced to 
curtail their production due to lack of 
wheat. The Canadian Wheat Board «u- 
thorized sales to designated countries itor 
shipment from mills by March 31, 1948. 
The authorization will expire at noon, lec. 
20. Sales, as usual, must be made sub- 
ject to confirmation of the board. e 
present price of Class 2 wheat is $3.30 
bu., basis No. 1 northern, Fort William. 
Domestic requirements are steady. Quo'!a- 
tions Dec. 20: top patent springs for use 
in Canada $8.80 bbl., seconds $8.30, bakers 
$8.20, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars with i(¢ 
added for cartage where used. For export 
to U.K., government regulation flour $1! 5° 
per 280 lb. for shipment to end of March, 
Halifax or St. John. 

Heavy demand for winter wheat flour. 
Quotations Dec. 20: standard grades or 
domestic use $6.75 to as high as $9 Pl. 
secondhand cottons, Montreal freight ba-'s: 
export basis $4.20 per 100 Ib., packed 1! 
cottons, f.a.s. Canadian seaboard. 

Deliveries of winter wheat are pra’''- 
cally nil. Quotations Dec. 20: $1.41@1 13 
bu., shipping points in Ontario, accord. 1s 
to freight. 

Winnipeg: Demand for flour continves 
strong, but incomplete returns for the pst 
week made it impossible to estimate «*- 
port business with any degree of accura’s 
Domestic trade continues good, and sto <5 
are moving freely, with mills operating ‘° 
capacity. Quotations Dec. 20: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort W! 
liam and the British Columbia bound: 
$9.35 cottons, second patents $8.85, seco” 
patents to bakers $8.65. 

Vancouver: Marking the first export P 
mits granted for shipment of Canad 
flour from this port to other than Gr 
Britain and certain countries having 4 P! 
ferred status, the Canudian Wheat Bo: 
during the week announced that an a! 
cation of around 25,000 sacks would 
made to Manila. 

This business is for January-Februa' 
March shipment and it is understood the 
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shipment will be divided up among the 


lis. This business comes after a long 


quiet period in which practically no busi- 


ness was confirmed through this port. The 
fecling among the trade is that this is only a 
token amount and that no larger busi- 
ness can be expected for the time being 
at least. Freight on the flour from here 
to Manila is reported to be $22 ton, U.S. 
or Canadian funds. 

Domestic flour business is normally quiet 
for this season of the year. Prices have 
eased 15¢ bbl., marking the first decline 
since the jump following the removal of 
price ceilings Sept. 15. There was no im- 
portant demand following the reduction. 
Store sales are reported only fair. Deal- 
ers’ stocks of hard wheat flour are am- 
ple for immediate needs but Ontario cake 
and pastry supplies are very low. However, 
demand is being satisfied with western soft 
wheat grinds. 

Cash car quotations for 98’s cottons Dec. 


“20: first patents $9.30, bakers patents $8.80; 


yitamin B $8.80. Cake and pastry flour to the 
trade is firm at $10.10. 


MILLFEED MARKETS 


Minneapolis: Millfeeds for spot and nearby 
shipment have held very strong the past 
week, with prices $2.50@3.50 ton higher. 
Demand is urgent for anything that can 
roi! quickly, whereas offerings by mills and 
jobbers are exceedingly scarce. Slow shipping 
directions on old flour orders and slow new 
business are causing mills to lose some 
running time and this contributes to the 
tight feed supply situation. January bran 
is available at $1.50@2 ton under spot prices, 
indicating a better supply picture after 
the turn of the year. Quotations Dec. 20: 
bran $72.50, standard midds. $77, flour 
midds. $78, red dog $78.50. 

Duluth: Demand continues very strong; 
the trend remains high and supplies are 
low. Quotations: pure bran $73.50, standard 
bran $72.50, flour midds. $78, red dog $78.50. 

Kansas City: A pronounced lack of offers, 
strength of corn and protein ingredients 
and a good spot demand for formula feed 
caused millfeed quotations to approach all- 
time highs at Kansas City this week. The 
trend continued stronger over the week- 
end as shorts reached within $1 of the his- 
torical high and bran set new records, Quo- 








tations, basis ._Kansas City, Dec. 22: bran 
$71@71.50, shorts $79.50@80. 
Oklahoma City: Millfeeds were active 


and closed $3@3.50 ton higher. Quotations, 
straight cars: bran $72.20@73.20, mill run 
$76.20@77.20, shorts $80.20@81.20. Mixed .or 
pool cars $1 higher. 

Denver: Millfeeds are higher again, seem- 
ingly reflecting the rising corn market. 
Demand is improved, and supplies are hard- 
ly adequate to fill needs. Quotations: bran 
$70, shorts $79. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand is heavy. Sup- 
Plies, which are somewhat curtailed by 
the shorter week Wichita mills are observ- 
ing, are adequate. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: bran $70.50, shorts $78. Bran ad- 
vanced $2.50, shorts $3. 

Hutchinson: The spurt of bran to a new 
all-time high featured an active week in 
millfeed trading. All types of buyers were 
interested in any kind of feed they could 
book for spot or deferred shipment. Quota- 
tions, Kansas City basis: bran $70@70.50, 
mill run $73.50@74, gray shorts $77@78. 

Salina: Demand is exceptionally good 
with bran $1.50@2 higher and shorts $2.50 
@3 higher. Supplies are adequate for trade 
needs. Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$69.50@70.50, gray shorts $78@79. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots: bran 
$76, gray shorts $84; about $4 up on bran 
and $3 on shorts, compared to a week 
previous. Demand rather quiet and un- 
equal to current productions. 


Chicago: Demand fair; supplies 
Bran $75.50@76.50, standard midds. $80@ 
81, flour midds. $81, red dog $81.50@82. 


Cleveland: Local mills are operating part 
time, causing a shortage of all feeds in 
this area. Demand is urgent, especially 
from truckers. Prices on all grades of feed 
advanced approximately $3 torf. Quotations: 
bran $78 ton, standard midds. $83, flour 
midds. $85. 


Buffalo: A very light output of millfeeds 
in the mills is unable to supply even the 
reduced demand from the trade. Buyers 
are working very close on supplies and find 
the market thin when looking for spot 
or immediate needs. It is expected that 
millfeed output will increase materially 
after the turn of the New Year. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $78@78.75, standard 
midds. $80@80.75, flour midds. $82@83, red 
dog $82@83. 

Boston: Millfeed quotations are higher 
in the Boston market this week. Spring 
bran is $2.50 higher while middlings are 
up $2. Mixed feed showed the maximum 
advance pushing up $3. Red dog, howevér, 
is unchanged. 

Business is reported as brisk in nearly 
all quarters as far as immediate ship- 
ments go, but on forward business the buy- 
ers are regarded as extremely cautious. 

Boston was the scene of a series of in- 
dictments for conspiracy to fix or maintain 
®gg prices by a federal grand jury finding 
this week. The action may have far- 
Teaching effects on the poultry industry in 
he form of driving many out of business. 
Despite the anti-trust department conten- 
tion that prices of eggs are higher than 
Conditions warrant, many poultrymen are 
Selling out their flocks because of their in- 
ability to show a profit on their operations. 
Quotations Dec. 20: spring bran $82.50, mid- 
dlings $86, mixed feed $85, red dog $91. 


Philadelphia: Millfeed prices in this mar- 


light. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


ket are displaying a rising tendency at the 
moment, but the trade reports there is 
very little improvement in demand. It had 
been expected that purchasers might de- 
cide to go into action after reading the 
American Farm Bureau Federation’s predic- 
tion that an acute shortage of feed is ex- 
pected by next spring. Bran paced the up- 
ward move with a $5 jump from the level 
of a week ago which puts it at $81@82, 
while standard middlings added $3 to a quo- 
tation of $85@85.50 and red dog rose $2 
to $88@89. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices soared all 
week and resulted in a minimum of whole- 
sale and retail buying. Only a small amount 
of stocks are on hand as very modest 
buying has been the rule for some time. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, carlots: bran 
$81.46@81.96, standard midds. $84.45 @85.96, 
flour midds. $86.96, red dog $87.96. 

New Orleans: An exceedingly strong mar- 
ket brought almost daily advances in prices, 
which reached a record high. These high 
prices developed strong buyer resistance, 
with the net result that purchases were 
restricted to cover only replacements. Bx- 
port inquiries were few, with no sales 
reported. Bran $77.50@78.50, shorts $85.25 
@ 86.50. 

Portland: Mill run $65, middlings $70. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices remained steady 
during the past week, with offerings firm 
to higher and demand equal to supply. 
Offerings are being taken without any 
pressure in any. way, mills report. Plants 
are working to capacity six days a week, 
and will be closed down for Christmas and 
New Year’s. Mills booked through January 
and -well into February. Quotations: red 
bran and mill run $65, middlings $69, car- 
load lots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: 
$70, middlings $74; California prices: $70.50, 
middlings $74.50, carlots, f.o,b. San Fran- 
cisco; Los Angeles prices: $70.75, middlings 
$74.75. 

Toronto-Montreal: No let-up in demand 
for millfeeds. Quotations: bran $45.25, 
shorts $48.25, middlings $50.25, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
edrs, Toronto-Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: All types of millfeeds continue 
in keen demand. Supplies from western 
mills are going mainly to eastern Canada, 
but a small portion is going to sections 
of Saskatchewan and Alberta, which are 
short of supplies due to the 1947. drouth. 
There is a large production program under 
way, but supplies are still far short of 
requirements. Quotations: Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan bran $44.25, shorts $47.25; 
Alberta bran $43.75, shorts $46.75. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra. 

Vancouver: The supply situation remains 
tight. Western mills are operated on a 
restricted basis -and dealers are _ finding 
increasing difficulty in getting minimum 
orders filled. Stocks are getting down very 
fair despite the fact that domestic demand 
is only fair and down from that prevail- 
ing two months ago. Feeders have a gen- 
eral feeling of uncertainty about British 
food contracts with Canada. Poultry breed- 
ers are marking timée with the inefficient 
operators beginning to sell out. Hog pro- 
ducers are suffering most and slaughter- 
ing of foundation stock.is reported. Dairy- 
men are in the best position since they 
are working on a domestic market almost 
exclusively. Cash car prices are unchanged: 
bran $46.05, shorts $48.05, middlings $52.05. 
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Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). 


(Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Spring famil 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard winter 
Hard winter 


high 
short 
stand 


Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
winter short patent . 
winter standard 
winter straight 
winter first clear 
white 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye flour, 
Rye flour, d 
Durum, 


famil 
high 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring first 
Hard winter 
Hard winter 
Hard winter 
Hard winter 
Soft winter 


top patent 


first clear 


gran., 


short 
standard 
clear 


\ eee eee ee ee 


gluten 


ard 


family 
short 


ark 
bulk 





ins oh hea ihe 8 


gluten 


family 
short 


standard 
first clear 


family 


Soft winter short patent . 


Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
white 


Rye flour, 
Durum, 


Family patent 


Bluestem .. 


Bakery grades 
PORE cecccccccecuce 


.**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


gran., 


bulk 


seeee 


PY-Y-Y-) 


Chicago 
$...@8.65 
7.25 @7.75 

a ee 
we oe 
7.15@7.60 
6.20 @6.80 
ci wer 
7.09@7.23 
6.51@6.77 
7.60 @8.45 
6.95 @8.20 
ey aoe 
6.35 @7.35 
7.39@7.55 
5.57@6.85 
6.82 @6.97 


New York 
$...@8.95 
7.95 @8.30 
aT we 
7.45@7.90 
6.50 @7.00 


7.36 @7.-75 
7.40 @7.60 
7.20@7.50 


Seattle 8S. Francisco 


Mpls. Kans.City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@8.20 $... wes Bite ... $8.65@8.75 
7.55 @7.65 v0 eG sxe @ 8.30@8.40 
7.40@7.50 ...@... @ eS. oy 
7.20@7.30 SUE asa @ 7.80 @7.85 
6.30@6.70 Pee. | ee @ 6.70@6.75 
~+-@... 17.20@8.40 @ eee gta 

. 6.80 @6.95 @ @7.15 

eo 6.75 @6.85 @ -+@7.25 

ae 5.90@6.00 @ ..@6.60 

oo xs 7.70@7.85 @ +» @7,15 

= ae oe ¥@ wee @ --@.. 

ey ee 6.65 @6.75 @ - @7.00 

yr oe ae @ @6.10 

-@7.10 @ ses @ @7.95 

-».@6.10 @... @ @5.95 
6.75 @6.80 @... @ .+-@7.25 
Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
$8.55@8.70 $...@.. $...@8.20 $...@.. 
8.15@8.25 8.01@8.35 ---@7.80 Te, er 
8.00@8.10 7.86@8.20 ey --@.. 
7.80@7.90 7.66@8.00 «+ -@7.50 vv, we 
6.60@7.00 6.75@7.05 ---@6.50 +00 @ 06 
sve ase or eee «+ -@7.80 ve -<s 
7.60@7.75 7.50@7.80 so Se:0 5 Bee 
7.30@7.60 7.30@7.65 «++ @7.20 a 
Pua dies ives ee -» @6.30 o DP os 
«--@... 8.90@9.10 -» @8.50 aD one 
6.35@6.85 a re --@8.40 ...@.. 
---@... 7.40@7.90 --@7.10 vou és 
rr) eee Ter --@6.50 ..@... 
7.65 @7.80 re) eee se PH bes oto @ ae 
oot ce ---@ -@. ee 
Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent{ .. $...@8.80 $...@9.35 
Spring second patent{ ...@8.30 ...@8.85 
Spring first clearf .. ...@7.20 -@... 
Spring exports§ ..... -+-@11.85 ...@... 
Ontario soft winterst 6.75@9.00 ...@... 
Ontario exports§ .... ...@4.20 ...@... 


tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Spring bran 
Hard winter 
Soft winter 
Standard mi 
Flour midds 
Red dog 


Spring bran 
Hard winter 
Soft winter 
Standard mi 


bran .. 


bran 
dds.* 
bP coe 


bran . 
bran 
dds.* 


ee 


Flour midds. 
MOG GOR cesses ceces 
Toronto 
{Winnipey 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
$75.50@76.50 §....@72.50 §$....@.... $....@.... $....@76.00 
os: sa aes coos Ge boae 71.00 @71.50 a ee oop eM eps’ 
80.00 @81.00 --@77.00 Tit fore — wee otis sere 
«++ +@81.00 -»@78.00 79.50@80.00 Oe «+. -@84.00 
81.50 @82.00 «++» @78.50 ert re oH x Ty 2 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
$78.00 @ 78.75 coee@...- §....-Q85.60 §....@78.00 §....@.... 
ae were 81.00 @82.00 Soce@ ese -@. 6G a 
80.00@80.75 85.00@85.50 .. + @86.60 ---@83.00 ot ex 
82.00 @ 83.00 on 6 SE bpoe ee eee - -@85.00 oe@ .- 
82.00@ 83.00 88.00@ 89.00 «+++ @91.00 S Weer coon es 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
ectseadeone oo @45.25 i - @48.25 $....@650.25 
weeosdveee «++» @44.25 @ 47.25 er Mere 


{Fort William basis, 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





RYE PRODUCTS 


Mi lis: Holiday dullness cut the rye 
flour trade even further than it was during 
the past week. Inquiries. were exceedingly 
few and far between. Prices were not great- 
ly different than a week ago, although 
some firmness had occurred at midweek. 
Pure white $7@7.10, medium $6.80@6.90, 
dark $6@6.10 sacked. 


Chicago: There is practically no business 
being done in rye flour. An occasional sale 
of one car is reported. Directions are fair. 
White patent rye $7.39@7.55, medium $6.92 
@7.35, dark $5.57@6.85. 

New York: Scattered cars of rye flour 
for immediate needs constituted the busi- 
ness in this grade. Pure white patents 
$7.40@7.60. 4 

Buffalo: Demand for rye flours is less 
and. supplies are better. The trend is firm. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $7.95, dark 





$5.95, medium $7.70. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $7.05, white 
patent $9.10. 

Philadelphia: This market is still with- 


out feature as dark flour continues to at- 
tract very little purchasing interest. Some 
small hand-to-mouth buying is reported, 
but the over-all picture is one of extreme 
quiet. Mill representatives say that bakers 
ideas of price are well below the market, 
hence it: would take a sizable drop to arouse 
buying. The quotation on rye white of $7.65 
@7.80 is 15¢ under the level of a week 
earlier. 


Cleveland; Rye millers have been very 
aggressive for shipping directions, with 
very little success. Demand is extremely 
dull for rye flour, with bakers buying on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Future rye flour prices 
depend upon the distillers’ program. Quo- 
tations: patent white rye $7.50@7.70, me- 
dium rye $7.30@7.50. 

Pittsburgh: Demand for rye flour was 
very Small the entire week in all the local 
areas, Bakers are only interested in making 
sales of every type of baked goods and 
show no concern over replenishments of 
stocks until after Jan. 1. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh: white rye flour $7.35@7.60, me- 
dium $7.10@7.30, dark $6.35@6.45, blended 
$7.05, rye meal $6.50@6.65. 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Dec. 13, and corresponding date of a year ago: 





o—Wheat—, -——Corn——, -—Oats—.. -—-Rye—._ --Barley— 

1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 

Baltimore .......++5:. 4,094 2,065 722 1,321 2M 1,042 99 77 30 4 
WOME ceive ssccseccves 1,296 199 es ee oe ee os 6 ee ee 
BUPEalO cccscccccicver 12,716 6,711 728 3,155 2,345 3,703 131 675 831 2,012 
Afloat ........... 5,110 7,537 ee 593 257 i 46 ss 397 “e 
GRIGKHO sé ccis'sticccer 2,683 932 4,310 4,983 2,452 1,500 308 398 851 724 
DGC  wccccocessaces 2,431 1,793 11 47 1,274 424 199 5 1,800 1,757 
Fort Worth ......... 9,130 4,763 244 129 380 216 o* oe 8 11 
Galveston .......s.65. 4,340 1,782 ae ee én 2 es eo es Py 
Hutchinson .......... 12,180 6,108 TT as es e's 2 nt ‘a 122 
Indianapolis ......... 1,882 1,765 1,330 1,413 112 186 94 122 oe oe 
Kansas City ........ 30,804 8,076 484 1,914 441 265 150 57 201 422 
Milwaukee ........... 2 80 16 378 131 148 as 5,197 4,571 
Minneapolis .......... 1,434 1,299 472 573 56,095 944 2,530 674 11,910 8,894 
New Orleans ........ 1,631 334 20 122 22 74 sé ° 1 
New York ........ * 1,379 19 8 5 15 729 1 + 2 
Omaha 2... eseseeccees 6,269 5,103 567 1,687 809 97 409 82 274 463 
Peoria ....sseeeeeeees ee 0 382 618 26 o% 40 48 
Philadelphia ......... 2,373 614 29 403 403 839 7 5 20 208 
Sioux City .........++ 31 8 205 347 550 42 1 3 10 287 
St. Joseph .........55 4,028 1,236 343 831 846 690 5 45 24 
St. Louis ......6.-+65 4,352 2,565 765 1,606 402 428 ne pe 7 16 
Wichita ....eeeeeeeee 6,597 2,684 ee 2 25 22 es v 6 1 
“Potale ..csccceces 114,762 655,673 10,942 20,127 15,856 11,356 3,936 2,099 21,627 19,567 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Mi — Chicag . --—Kansas City —.. 
Dec. May Dec. May July Sept. Dec. May July 
BOG, BS ve cceuascsccser 306% 290% 308% 296 262 253% 294% 285% 253% 
BOO, 1G oe sens ctecese 306% 292% 311 298 264% 257 295% 287% 255% 
DOG. BF Sos aveccigcsces 306% 291% 309% 296% 266% 258% 295% 286% 257% 
BOG, - BB ccicanvecsoceos 306% 292% 309% 298 267% 260% 296 287% 258% 
BOG, BD sc cesccsvesess 305% 291% 310 297 265 257% 294% 286% 265% 
eae ery errr errr 309% 295 316% 300% 269 261% 296 288% 259% 
--BARLEY— -—CORN— - RYE— , + OATS 

Chicago 
Dee. May Dee. May Dec May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Dec. 15 .. 199 ... 256% 252% 399 379% 272 272% 124% 116% 119% 111% 
Dec. 16 .. 199 259 254 397% 8 272 272 126% 117% 121% 112% 
Dec. 17 .. 199 261 255% 403% 386% 275 275 126% 118% 121% 112% 
Dec. 18 .. 199 261 256% 405 386% 273% 273% 126% 119 122% 113% 
Dec. 19 .. 199 262 256% 403% 383 271% 271% 127% 118 121% 113% 
Dec. 20-.. 199 263% 259 404% 385% 273 273 129% 119% 122% 114% 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%4¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v * 


HELP WANTED 
Vv Tce cnn aren coma 


WANTED—MILL SUPERINTENDENT FOR 
feed mill and new elevator in central 
valley of California. Must have previous 
experience with feed milling machinery, 
concrete elevators and handling men. Sub- 
mit qualifications and salary require- 
ments. Address 9099, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











WANTED — EXPERIENCED MAINTE- 
nance. engineer. Must have technical edu- 
cation in mechanical engineering, 10 
years’ experience in maintenance and 
supervision of flour mills. Must be capa- 
ble of selecting, training and directing 
foremen for mechanical, electrical, draft- 
ing and store’s sections. Must be capable 
of assuming responsibility for keeping 
plant in top operating condition at rea- 
sonable cost and thoroughly familiar with 
preventive maintenance. In answering 
state in detail, education, experience in 
maintenance and handling men. Requires 
moving to another section of country. 
Address 9050, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Vv 

WANTED—POSITION AS SECOND MILL- 
er in spring or hard wheat mill. Address 
9068, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis.2, Minn. 

WANTED — AFFILIATION WITH GRAIN 
concern. Willing to travel. Veteran, 28. 
College graduate. Practical milling experi- 
ence; flour brokerage background. Details 
on request. Address 9046, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, 23 Beaver St., New York, N. Y. 

















MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1622 BB. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 


WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TQ 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


FOR SALE 


21—Horizontal Dry Mixers, from 50 t- 
5,000 Ib. capacity. 

18—Hammermills: Williams, Gruendler, 
Sturtevant, Jeffrey, Prater. All 
sizes and types. 

I—Tyler Hummer Vibrating Screens, 
1, 2 and 3 surface, 3’x5’ and 4’x5’. 

4—Anderson No. 1 Expellers, com- 
plete, m.d. 

1—Louisville 6’x50’ Rotary Steam 
Tube Drier. 

1—Devine 5’x33’ Rotary Vacuum Drier. 

1—Sprout-Waldron 36” Heavy Duty, 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mill with 2 
—100 H.P., A.C. motors. 

2—Nordyke and Marmon 9x24” four 
Roller Mills with serrated rolls. 

100—Stainless Steel, Nickel, Copper 
and Aluminum Jacketed Kettles up 
to 1,200 gal. capacity. 

71—Steel Vertical and Horizontal Tanks 
up to 100,000 gal. capacity. 

2—Steel Tanks, 50’ dia. x 33’, 45 deg. 
bottom, 8 legs, dome roofs, each 
equipped with RKedler conveyors 
and elevators to handle 
from railroad track hoppers to 
storage tanks at 35 t.p.h. 


Send for Special Bulletin GB, Listing 
Complete Details. 











CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


New York, N. Y. 


14-16 Park Row 


(Continued from page 36) 


Rhode Island—Charles E. Hopkins, 
chief inspector, Division of Food 
and Drug Control: Rhode Island 
does not have any law or regulation 
in effect at the present time prohibit- 
ing the re-use of secondhand flour 
bags. 

South Carolina—J. Roy Jones, com- 
missioner, Department of Agricul- 
ture: “There is no regulation or law 
under the enforcement of this depart- 
ment relating to the use of second- 
hand bags for flour or other cereal 
products.” 

South Dakota—oO. E. Schock, direc- 
tor of inspections, South Dakota 
Department of Agriculture said that 
the new book of regulations to be is- 
sued by his department early in 1948 
will contain a regulation requiring 
millers to clean used containers be- 
fore re-use. Under date of July 15, 
1947, Mr. Schock sent notices to all 
milling companies in the state, re- 
questing the discontinuance of “pack- 
ing any flour in used sacks, unless 
these have been properly laundered, 
so as to make them clean and sani- 
tary.” 

Tennessee— V. L. Fuqua, 


ARE YOU A 
TOP-FLIGHT 
SALES 

EXECUTIVE? 


A large Canadian Milling Com- 
pany with National distribution 
requires the services of an ex- 
perienced sales executive for the 
position of divisional sales man- 
ager. The man we require will 
be between the ages of 35 to 45, 
with a proven background of 
successful selling and adminis- 
tration—able to assume respon- 
sibility and direct others. Reply 
to 9081, The Northwestern Mill- 
er, 1007 Lumsden Building, To- 
ronto, Ont. 


state 











BROKERS 
WANTED 


Active, competitive, southwestern 
mill has some territories avail- 
able for brokerage arrangements 
in Central States; also Western 
Pennsylvania. All inquiries held 
in strictest confidence. Address 
9071, The Northwestern Miller, 
612 Board of Trade Building, 
Kansas City 6, Missouri. 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 




















chemist, Department of Agriculture, 
said that Tennessee does not have 
any. regulation, adding that “We 
doubt, however, very seriously if a 
bag can be re-used and conform with 
the requirements of the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Law of the State of 
Tennessee which designates that ‘A 
product shall be deemed to be adul- 
terated if it may have become con- 
taminated.’ ” 

Texas—A regulation adopted by 
the State Board of Health, and which 
became effective Dec. 6, 1947, pro- 
hibits the use of secondhand con- 
tainers. 

Utah — Guy P. Stevens, supervi- 
sor, Division of Dairies and Foods; 
Department of Agriculture: “Utah 
has not had any regulations or legis- 
lation adopted prohibiting the re-use 
of containers for packing of flour and 
cereal products.” 

Vermont—Dr. C. F. Staley, direc- 
tor of laboratory, Department of 
Public Health: “The State of Ver- 
mont does not have regulations gov- 
erning the use or re-use of containers 
for packing flour or other cereal 
products.” 

Virginia—S. S. Smith, director, Di- 
vision of Dairy and Foods, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: “At present we 
do not know of any action being 
taken to enact any specific regula- 
tions regarding containers for pack- 
ing of flour. Virginia does not have 
a specific law relating to this sub- 
ject.” 

Washington—Milo M. Palmer, 
supervisor, Division of Food and 
Drugs, says, “We wish to advise that 
this department by authority granted 
under the provisions of the Uniform 
Washington Food, Drug and Cosmet- 
ic Law passed in 1945, will promul- 
gate and adopt a regulation prohibit- 
ing the re-use of containers for pack- 
ing flour and other cereal products 
intended for human consumption 
which will become effective not later 
than March 1, 1948.” 

West Virginia—C. Harold Amick, 
director, Department of Agriculture: 
“We have no state regulations as 
of this date covering the re-use 
of containers for packing flour 
and other cereal products intended 
for human consumption.” 

Wisconsin—Milton H. Button, di- 
rector, State Department of Agricul- 
ture: “No immediate action contem- 
plated.” 

Wyoming—No reply. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


M. LEE MARSHALL TO MEET 
\ WITH PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


NEW YORK—M. Lee Marshall, 
chairman of the board of the Conti- 
nental Baking Co., has canceled his 
scheduled appearance as a speaker 
at a meeting of the Bakers Club, Inc., 
Dec. 30 in order to keep an impor- 
tant appointment with President Tru- 
man-in Washington that day. The 
Bakers Club will meet at the Hotel 
Shelton. : 











OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Seasonal increase in 
demand for these products. Quotations: 
rolled oats $4.85 in 80-lIb. cottons; oat- 
meal in 98-lb. jutes $5.85, f.0.b. Toronto 
or Montreal. . 


Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
in good demand due to the advent of colder 
weather, with most of the trade scheduled 
for domestic account. Supplies are moderate, 
but sufficient to meet demand. Quotations 
Dec. 20: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.75 
in ‘the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb. sacks $5.70. 


Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $7.85 on Dec. 22; 20-02. packages 
$3.35 case, 48-oz. packages $3.60. 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., Dec. 11, 1947 (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and ' 


Port Arthur .. 3,243 461 3,913 5,442 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 4,373 vs 301 324 
Churchill ...... 110 he 


Int., public and 
semi-public ele- 





VWOLGTS cei ecs 110 ae 219 2,089 
Totals ........ 7,836 461 4,434 7,856 
Year ago ..... 15,128 890 8,047 3/915 


Receipts during week ending Dec. 11: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,683 146 1,462 1,070 





Pacific seaboard. 1,329 os 53 35 
Other terminals* 25 AF 65 195 
WOON) inis S56 S85 4,037 146 1,579 1,300 


Shipments during week ending Dec. 11: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 





DS cca tbs. 5,396 343 1,103 811 
TEAEE ick ai sy-s 0 18 1 178 169 
Milled or 
processed ... 23 ee 65 8 
Pacific seaboard— 
Ocean ........ 179 és — 
ey ree 56 ae 37 
Other terminals* 36 o's 34 2 
TOGA, vicdins vce 5,707 344 1,417 1,056 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 
Dec. 11, 1947: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 80,933 6,464 28,495 24,756 
Pacific seaboard. 9,312 187 
Churchill ....... 2,969 as a 
Other terminals* 334 os 619 2,332 
Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 
Dec. 11, 1947: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 82,635 6,757 27,126 21, 
Pacific seaboard. 7,241 j 840 
Churchill ....... 4,976 ei 1 ‘ 
Other terminals* 303 os 605 :81 
*All other terminals and semi-public t 
minals, western division. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, Dec. 13, 1917 
(000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 





Baltimore ...... 1,209 ° 

_ ree os je se 

CO ere 8,241 oe 10 
BS Ge-4 80.5.4 u6 3,478 aie 

TMROM cesccsscce as vie ‘a 

New York ...... 19 aid 60 

Philadelphia .... oe 6 0% 
yo eee 12,947 6 70 5 

Dec. 6, 1947 12,472 5 


. : 6 10 
Dec. 14, 1946 ... 3,244 1,220 1,381 2,043 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat .at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Dec. 13, 1947, and Dec. 14, 1946, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agri: 
ture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
7-American—, ein bond—— 
Dec. Dec. Dec, Dex 


13, 14, 13, 1 
1947 1946 1947 1946 


Wheat ..2cs. 144,989 68,923 13,422 §,131 
OQOGB: i vivccne 12,222 21,823 ae F 

i a er 18,202 14,133 6 1, 

) LP PRy eer ee 4,358 2,572 1,096 1, 
Barley ...... 26,583 22,861 5 2 
Flaxseed .... 17,739 4,662 ees . 
Soybeans - 12,857 23,010 dee 


Stocks of United States bonded grain 
store and afloat in Canada markets Dec 
(figures for corresponding date a year a 
given in parentheses): corn, 364,000 (105 
000) bu.; rye 199,000 (mone); soybea: 
none (115,000). 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of milifeed 
the principal distributing centers for th« 
week ending Dec. 20, in tons, with con 


parisons: 
7-Receipts—, -—Ship te— 
1947 1946 ©1947 1946 
Minneapolis .. i ++. 14,520 14,8 
Kansas City .. 4,320 1,420 6,900 6,27 








Philadelphia .. 60 210 . vr ° 
Milwaukee... 47 60 4,050 4,8t 
Fl d Receipts, Ship ts and Stocks 





Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending Dec. 20, in thousand bushel! 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
Minneapolis .. 332 156 7 7 5,969 3,8 
Duluth ...... 21 8 81 +» 749 31 


Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principa! 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outsid« 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, wit! 
comparative figures for the previous weeks 
Nov. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
29 6 13 20 
Five mills ... 30,477 26,322 *15,937 *24,471 
*Four mills. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


What Is Wrong With Europe? 


By EDWARD DRENTHEM SOESMAN 


Netherlands Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


+ T was my great privilege to live 
5 | and work for nearly eight years 
be in the U.S. and Canada prior to 
World War II as a cereal chemist in 
70 charge of laboratories connected with 
35 the flour, grain and bread trades. Dur- 
ae ing that time I had the opportunity 
00 of meeting Americans and Canadians 
in all walks of life, rich and poor, 
young and old, executives of large 
corporations, sales managers, sales- 
men, office staffs, mill and bakery su- 
perintendents, sweepers, etc. 

During my Canadian years I visited 
all the provinces of the Dominion of 
Canada and know such cities as Van- 
couver, Calgary, Winnipeg, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Montreal and Quebec. While 
in ‘he U.S. I made frequent visits to 
New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Buffalo, Kansas 
City and Rochester. Apart from mill- 
ing and baking association meetings 
and the annual meetings of cereal 
chemists I had the opportunity often 
to attend luncheons with Rotarians 
and Kiwanians and took an active 
part in the work of the United Church 
of Canada. Therefore, I think I may 
say that I know something of the life 
of Americans and Canadians, and be- 
cause I was always interested in New 
World institutions I learned to re- 
spect the truly democratic way of liv- 
ing both in America and Canada. 

Today, in retrospect, I find that 
the best governed countries in the 
world are the U.S. and Canada, and 
their people are by far the healthiest 
and happiest. My respect for Ameri- 
can institutions and law, which dates 
from my first immigrant days, when 
I was 19 years old, has turned to en- 
thusiastic admiration ever since the 
time when I returned to my native 
Holland, before the outbreak of-the 
second world war. 


Under Nazi Rule 


Can you imagine my feelings when 
I lived under the Nazis in war-rid- 
den Holland after all the freedom 
and happiness in America and Canada 
where I drove my own car from the 
prairie provinces to the Pacific Coast, 
and spent blissful weeks in the Cana- 
dian Rocky Mountains, owned my 
own bungalow and discussed at the 
top of the New York Empire State 
Building the great part my country- 
men played long ago in the building 
of New Amsterdam, Manhattan and 
great New York. 

I cannot and will not describe my 
feelings during the long years of 
war, because many of my closest 
friends and collaborators in the un- 
derground movement of the Nether- 
lands were executed, while I live. In- 
deed, I am lucky to be alive today and 
to have had the singular privilege of 
recently being able to spend nearly 
three months in America and Canada, 
thus experiencing again the freedom 
and better way of life over there. This 
trip called up visions to me of how 
Europe could become like America 
and share with the New World its 
prosperity and happiness. 


New World Versus Old World 
At least I am now in the favorable 
Position of being able to compare the 
two continents and their ways of liv- 
ing, to mildly criticize the great dif- 
ferences existing between the Old 
World and the New World and to 


help find a solution to the problems 
which beset thé Old World. I believe 
I-now can see the mistakes of Europe 
in their true perspective against the 
background of my experiences in Can: 
ada and the U.S.A. 

Since the war I have visited Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen, Amsterdam, Rot- 





WY Oe On| 


CABLE ADDRESS - 


WC 
PURITY THREE 


STERLING 


RLD WIDE POPI 
STARS 
PRAIRIE 


terdam, London, Liverpool, Manches- 
ter, Brussels, Liege, Gand, Paris and 
smaller cities and towns in France. 
In visiting these places one talks with 
men and women in all walks of life, 
learns much about conditions in these 
western European countries and is 
enabled to compare their aspirations 


PATENT FLOUR 
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CANA SELECTED 
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SPRING WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS C9 LD. 
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CANADA CREAM 
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and modes of living with those of 
Americans and Canadians. 


My reason for writing thus to The | 
Northwestern Miller is twofold. First, 
because I was raised in the environ- 
ment of the flour and bread indus- 
tries, and secondly because I find that 
those engaged in these industries rep- 
resent a cross section of American, 
Canadian and European citizens. 
Moreover, I have found on both sides 
of the Atlantic that farmers and 
those engaged in the gigantic agri- 
cultural industries represent the 
backbone of every country. 

Therefore I feel ‘in a position to 
write freely about my impressions 
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as an individual, to throw some light 
on European problems, and with 
many men of good-will to help solve 
some of the problems. 


Solving the Problem 


To begin with, each one of us 
should at least try to find the root 


of the trouble. The major cause, in ° 


my opinion, is the fact that Europe 
is just a geographical name. While 
we know the political status of Great 
Britain and Sweden and Holland and 
France, we know nothing of Europe 
as a whole, or as a combination of 
nations. Each of the: European na- 
tions, with a few exceptions, in the 
economic field, such as “Benelux” (the 
name for the new Belgium, Neth- 
erlands, Luxemburg cooperative 
scheme) adheres to its own national- 
istic desires and no statesman in Eu- 
rope is big enough, with the exception 
of Winston Churchill, even to suggest 
working practically in the direction of 
a United Europe. With such a lack 
of leadership, could one expect the 
people themselves to think about such 
a federation? 


Lack of Unity 


Is not this lack of unity among 
European nations the cause of all the 
economic and political problems? For 
instance, the economic problems. The 
standards of living of American and 
European farmers and those em- 
ployed in agricultural industries, show 
a vast difference in favor of the 
American. European farmers as a 
rule, are poor and lack the vision and 
imagination for a better life. 

Those two words “vision and imag- 
ination” signify what is lacking in 
Europe and thereby have touched 
upon the real cause of all European 
problems. Western European peoples 
appear to live in a fog of gloom, and 
I have yet to meet an American citi- 
zen, military or otherwise, who is 
not glad to return to the States or 
Canada after a sojourn of a few 
weeks on this side. 


Lack of Leadership in Europe 


As the “Book”’ says, 

“Where there is no vision the peo- 
ple perish,” and this seems to be true 
at the present time of Europe, which 
lacks the vision to pull itself out of 
the mire. To an American or Cana: 
dian it 
why the nations have not enough de- 
termination to get together and try 
to form a federated European state 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 

















COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 
Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 











is wholly incomprehensible’ ‘ 


GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
“GILLESPIE,” 


CABLE ADDRESS, SYDNEY 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GuuTrn,”’ Melbourne 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 










Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 














MAINTAINED 


ALL 


USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


SINCE 


CABLE CODES 


1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years. 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 








| | and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 
BRANOS 
“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MELLS,..LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL. CANADA 
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ROLLED OATS 
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Robin Hood Flour 
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James kachardson & Sons 


tain Merchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH® 























CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 





















Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 


Toronto 
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—the United States of Europe. The 
simple answer to that question is lack 
of leadership in Europe. In the East 
of Europe there is a form of leader- 
ship which the democratic peoples 
of the West ‘dislike. But if the West 
does not show leadership and if the 
West has no vision even of the dan- 
ger ahead, it will be overrun a sec- 
ond time within the next ten years. 


Ways of Life in Europe 


Here are some of the differences 
between American and Canadian men- 
tality versus European. Europeans are 
ashamed to have their children sell 
newspapers thereby learning the value 
of money. In America, a youngster 
takes pride in enlarging his paper 
route. In Europe a baker may use 
the same baking method for 50 years, 
while his progressive American col- 
league experiments with new methods 
and labor saving devices. Try to inter- 
est a European baker in a new ma- 
chine from the States and he is only 
half interested and in nine cases out 
of 10 calls the new machine “hum- 
bug.” - 

In America, everybody takes inter- 
est in the so-called “funny papers,” 
while in Europe practically all the 
leading newspapers are “high-brow.” 
In America, people fight to preserve 
their democratic liberties: In Europe, 
most people only fight when they are 
told to. In Europe, everywhere one 
finds class-distinction. In America, 
people are more equal and what is 
more important—have equal chances. 
In Europe, a farmer’s son remains a 
farmer all his life, with some excep- 
tions; in America, the majority of 
farmers’ sons can choose, of their own 
free will, what they wish to become. 


Good Points in Europe 

Is there, then, nothing good to be 
found in Europe? Certainly there is! 
The Dutch are very industrious, also 
the British, and the French have a 
fine sense of government and politics. 
The Belgians are good traders and 
businessmen. The Swedes and Scan- 
dinavians possess a lot of character. 
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But the trouble with all European 
nations is lack of unity and urge to 
look beyond present boundaries to a 
common ideal of a United Europe, in 
a political, economic and social way. 

The average European national 
knows that America is the country of 
unlimited possibilities but he does not 
comprehend that the national re- 
sources of Europe and the manpower 
of Europe could create a similar con- 
dition in western Europe if Europeans 
only desired it ardently and showed 
some determined action. 


Complexity of European Affairs 

Why should there be from five to 
six different railroads to carry pass- 
engers from Stockholm to Madrid, 
and why should there be a doz-n 
languages where children can learn 
one language besides their native 
tongué? Why should there not be a 
European dollar and a European p -r- 
liament, one capital, instead of a 
dozen or more? Why cannot Eurcve 
become efficient and prosperous’ Is 
there any reason why it should n° t? 

The good points of millions of | u- 
ropean nationals are well known. 
Then why not use them for a comn on 
ideal, for the common good. Why 
should each country of Europe hve 
its own ambassador and staff of oili- 
cials in each of the other countries 
of the world? Look at the cost in- 
volved. Wherever five or six million 
people live together they form a coun- 
try and most politicians run (iat 
country as if they had unlimited re- 
sources. When they face an economic 
crisis, like the present, they turn to 
America for help. Is that fair? Apart 
from the great costs to run all these 
separate countries, each maintains a 
standing army, a.navy, an air force, 
police forces, expensive parliaments, 
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INTER- CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN COMPANY 
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Flour— Grain— Feeds 


30 Wellington St. West 
Toronto, Canada 














PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 


Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 











Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 





Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 
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FMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA TRADE] MARK 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 
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~ WINTER WHEAT 
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FLOURS so : en. : Boge ioe FLOURS 

Cream of the West _ Monarch 
Castle Crescent 
Nelson 


Canary Corn Meal 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 

















SPILLERS LIMITED 


Mullers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


@ * 
Head Oftice: Cables: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. *“*Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
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MONTREAL, CANADA 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour . “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: “'Woumacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








WINGOLD 





WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


Recall 
RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








ARNOLD 


a on 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 





FLoUR— GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 


BRADLEY & BAKER 
New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 


Commerce Building 








Fé Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. 


CHICAGO 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR castes 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 























Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


































ANALYSES 


GRAIN 


FLOUR—CEREAL-— 


Dependable, Prompt Service 





Siebel Institute of Technology 


+ Chicago 6, ill 





741 West Jackson Bivd 


50 or more political parties, small and 
inefficient industries. 


Millions of Dollars Wasted 


In short, Europe spends millions of 
dollars each year which are a total 
waste. If the same energy with which 
they are now engaged to borrow 
money were spent on the unification 
of Europe and efficiently doing away 
with all this waste, not only Europe 
but the entire world would benefit. 
Think of the unbearable taxes which 
are the result of all this inefficiency 
and which kill all initiative. Of course, 
Europe is poor as a result of so much 
mismanagement. Today Europe is on 
the brink of disaster and, in princi- 
ple, America has agreed to loan dol- 
lars to buy the necessary tools to tide 
Europe over one of her most difficult 
periods. 


Should Follow the Dollars 


Would it not be a wise move on 
the part of the U.S. to bring pressure 
to bear on the debtor nations so as 
to force them to get together and 
plan a United States of Europe? 
Otherwise, five years from now other 
large loans will be necessary. 

That Europe is desperately in need 
of help is startlingly evident, and why 
should not the year 1948 be the turn- 
ing point in European politics? If 
America wishes to benefit from her 
large loans to the European nations 
thousands of American experts should 
follow the dollars to Europe and help 
put the European house in order. A 
wisely governed Europe would not 
only be a blessing to millions of 
Europeans but to all the world, and 
especially, America. 

No American financier would loan 
money to a mismanaged industry, 
which only employs obsolete machin- 
ery and where the overhead eats up 
all net earnings. American financiers 
would not invest money in an indus- 
try that employed the cheapest labor 
and shipped its products over the 
most expensive railroad system in 
the world. Why, then, should America 
spend millions of dollars to keep this 
old European “industry” going with- 
out insisting, as the financier would, 
that the machinery be replaced, that 
many directors be fired, that experts 
are allowed to inspect the various 
“departments” and that the new 
managers with vision and ability are 
installed. 

I do not believe Europe would ob- 
ject; and what if she did? The finan- 
cier could refuse to loan the money. 
Europe need not choose between 
America and Russia. Europe can yet 
be saved from chaos if she under- 
stands the cause of her troubles and 
then steers a new course. Problems 
are often no more complicated than 
made by ourselves. There is a way out 
for Europe and the road to success 
lies clearly before her. The combined 
brains of Europe and America and a 
fair-sized loan would pull Europe out 
of the despair !of the moment and 
open new roads to prosperity. 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


” Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





-FLOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
—: < Y. Produce Exchange 
- NEW YORK 
New England ed Often: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 














MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











KELLY-ERICKSON .CO. 


IN ¢ 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 
New York 


San Franciseo 





Flour Specialists izour® 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 












COULTER & COULTER, INC. 


Distributors of 


FLOUR 


In the Metropolitan Area 
Produce Exchange New York 4, N. Y- 














919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 








BROKERS 


Milling Wheat, Coarse Grains and 
Ali Feed Ingredients , 


Board of Trade - 





BARNEY J. O°’DOWD 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn K]LOUR ponesnic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC BXPORT 
FLOUR 
P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 








NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 





Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(B.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Oabie Address. “Coventry.” London 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘“‘Feastanco,” London. 














Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,”’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
ae FLOUR 
Oorys’ Buildi: 
57/59 St. Mary Axe Lonpon. E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street POOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Oable Address: “Frenne,” Liverpool 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: “‘Dip.toma.'' Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Hd., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCB 1889 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYH FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Cleo.” All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


CO. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
vw/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address. ‘MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


*Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘““FELIXCOHEN”’ Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Ilandel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: “Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CamMELLIA,” Glasgow 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. ane hgh A 
P. 0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address’ ‘‘Locomotion,”’ Rotterdam 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUOT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL L 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


Established 1885 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Manufacturers and Exporters Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) ™ Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution S8t., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Oables: ‘‘Puruip,"’ Dundee 





FEEDSTUFFS-™.2sg""" 


118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
Serves The Growing Feed Industry 








A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


104 FRONT ST. 


HANOVER 2-2636 — HANOVER 2-8078 


NEW YORK CITY 5 





SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U.S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 








WHITE & COMPANY 


**The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








- WANTED - 


To represent Canadian flours direct 
from the mills on the Philippine 
Islands and South China. Please com- 
municate with— 

MANUEL FONG 
sourddyiyg ‘eye 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


ler, Ariz. 15 Plaza Goiti 
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To find and hire one man with all these qualifications, would be rare indeed. 
Yet this experience and more are yours, as part of the service that NA’s Flour Service 
Division can give you on flour treatment problems. 

It’s this same experience, too, that guides the production of NA products for 
maturing, bleaching and uniform enrichment. 

Why not have an NA Representative visit your mill? No obligation, of course, 
and you'll find him willing and able to discuss treatment problems 


with your: own staff and consultants. 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR for flour maturing 


“ NOVADELOX 
aie for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-Richment-A 


~ for uniform enrichment 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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The man who didn’t 
know he was dying 


HE FELT FINE, looked well; yet within him a 
killer was at work. Months later, when he realized 


something was wrong, tuberculosis was far ad- 
vanced... 


That’s the vicious thing about TB—#it warns you 
after it’s well along. And the tragic thing is that 
every death it causes is unnecessary. Though TB 
kills more Americans than any other infectious dis- 


ease, it can be stamped out completely. Doctors 


know what causes it, how it spreads, how it can be 
prevented. 


But doctors can’t do the job alone. They need every- 
one’s support if the sick are to be found, treated, ° 
and kept from infecting the healthy. Do your part, 


protect your family, by having chest X-rays as often 
as your doctor recommends . 


. and by buying 
Christmas Seals to raise life-saving dollars. 





